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GEORGE MEREDITH AND THE RISORGIMENTO 


bs 1860 Nathaniel Hawthorne stopped over in England on his 
way home from Italy to put the finishing touches to his Italian 
novel and to see it through the press. Three years later George 
Eliot published her romance of the Florentine Renaissance, Romola; 
and after another four years came Meredith’s Vittoria. Thus within 
the brief period of seven years there appeared three of the most 
significant novels in English dealing with Italy. Although these 
novels differ one from the other in many respects, they possess 
in common the fact that their respective authors found the in- 
spiration to write about Italy after they had once visited that 
country and had succumbed to its legendary spell. They did not 
react alike to the land that had held in thrall so many of their 
colleagues all the way back to Chaucer. Hawthorne, who arrived 
in Italy in 1858, was struck immediately by the eternality of Rome 
—the strange commingling of ancient, venerated monuments and 
nineteenth century beggars. He in his naivete was awed to find 
that the inhabitants of modern Rome performed their daily oecu- 
pations amid scenes familiar to the Caesars, and the knowledge 
that the Colosseum was used as a nocturnal rendezvous for lovers 
both shocked and intrigued him. George Eliot, arriving in Italy 
in the momentous spring of 1860, paid scant attention to the dra- 
matie events that were unfolding before her eyes. After a sojourn 
of several weeks in Rome and Naples, she and Lewes escaped to 
Florence, where they could lavish themselves upon the splendours 
of the Renaissance. Meredith, alone of these three, saw in Italy’s 
current struggle against Austria the materials for a romance. He 
observed in his travels through Venetia a proud and ancient peo- 
ple being humbled by the powerful and ignominious yoke of Im- 
perial Austria. It was during this first trip to Italy in 1861 that 
Meredith, then at work on Sandra Belloni, must have conceived 
the idea of its sequel, Vittoria. 

Vittoria is a story of the first war of the Risorgimento, a daring 
but futile venture that proved to be, nevertheless, the first step 
toward the eventual independence and unification of Italy. Before 
we ean discuss the novel itself, we must first consider the source 
of Meredith’s interest in Italy and then determine the extent of 
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his acquaintance with the country and its recent history. Like 
many another person, Meredith had dreamed of going to Italy 
from his youth, but it was not until he was thirty-three that he, 
accompanied by his eight-year-old son and his friend Wyse, crossed 
the Alps. Meredith’s stay in Italy on the first trip was painfully 
short, extending to no more than a few weeks in August and Sep- 
tember of 1861; but he was there long enough to be infected by a 
fairly common disease known as [talophilia. 

Meredith’s affection for Italy and the Italians might be said 
to have its origins in this sojourn in the late summer of 1861. 
However, at least one other factor relating to Meredith and Italy 
must be considered, that factor being no less a person than the 
fiery poet, Algernon Swinburne, whom Meredith met about a year 
before he went to Italy. No one living in the 1860’s’ was a more 
passionate lover of Italy than Swinburne, and there can be no 
doubt that a full measure of his enthusiasm rubbed off on Mere- 
dith. I believe that Meredith consciously sought to do in prose 
what Swinburne was doing in poetry ; it was not entirely by chance 
alone that Vittoria and ‘‘A Song of Italy’’ appeared in the 
same year. 

When Meredith started work upon Vittoria he had an abundance 
of enthusiasm for his subject, but something less of an acquaintance 
with his heroine’s people and their land. In May, 1864, he wrote 
to William Hardman: 

I think I shall have to go to Italy, for everybody says ‘Emilia in Italy 

should be forthcoming as speedily as may be: and I want a little 

local colour.’ 


He had seen Italy briefly in the late summer of 1863, but it was 
not for another two years after his letter to Hardman that he 
was free to go again. Meredith seemed little concerned with his 
slight familiarity with Italy; his letters to friends on the subject 
of the novel overflow with optimism. In December, 1865, he wrote 
to G. H. Lewes: 

I read a good deal of the novel to Mdme Venturi the other day, who 

says that the Italian colouring is correct.’ 
And the assurance of Emily Ashurst Venturi, an ardent disciple 
of Mazzini, was sufficient to satisfy his doubts about the authen- 
ticity of the setting of his story. 

What Meredith failed to realize—or realized but dimly—was 
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that in order to write a novel of the scope of Vittoria he needed 

to go to Italy and stay there long enough to absorb some flavor 

of the customs, the speech, and the temper of the people he was 

writing about. I don’t agree with Stevenson, who writes: 
Meredith never seems to be sharing the emotions of his characters: 
he watched them impartially from outside. His point of view was 
too universal for the reader to develop much sense of identification 
or even of participation.‘ 


On the contrary, Meredith’s profound sympathy for his principal 
Italian characters—Vittoria, Carlo Ammiani, Laura Piaveni, An- 
gelo Guidascarpi—is quite plainly felt throughout the novel. He 
appears to be somewhat detached from the events he is recording, 
but only because he was not sufficiently familiar with them and 
the locale in which they occurred. 


To Swinburne, Meredith wrote in March, 1887, in answer to a 
letter from the poet on the subject of Vittorias 

My object was not to write the Epic of the Revolt—for that the time 

is yet too new: but to represent the revolt itself, with the passions 

animating both sides, the revival of the fervid Italian; and the char- 

acter of the people.® 
In these words Meredith not only set forth his primary objective 
in writing the novel but defined its limitations as well. A close 
analysis of the novel at this point will help us to understand how 
Meredith carried out his purpose and how it affected the structure 
and substance of his novel. Some critics have found Vittoria a 
mass of episodes thrown together chaotically, without any attempt 
on the author’s part to adhere to a formal desivn. Moffat, for 
example, writes: 

The novel contains a series of vivid military scenes, plots, and in- 

trigues, but these have spoiled the symmetry of the story.’ 


On the contrary, Vittoria, in spite of its many characters and its 
astounding succession of events, possesses a tightly knit structure 
that is at once logical, balanced and coherent. Thus, the novel, 
which begins in September, 1847, and follows through to the ill- 
fated rebellion at Brescia in the summer of 1849, may be divided 
into four sections: (1) the conspiracy of the fifteenth of Sep- 
tember; (2) Vittoria’s escape from Milan and her arrival at 
Meran; (3) the War; and (4) the aftermath of Custozza and the 
preparations for Novara. 
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In the first section of the novel Meredith sets the seene for the 
uprising that began in Milan in March, 1848. Here the reader is 
introduced to all but a few of the principal characters, and is 
immediately made to feel the charged atmosphere of revolt that 
pervades the various strata of society in Milan and northern Italy. 
Karly in the novel Meredith wrote in a parenthetical paragraph: 


(He who tells this tale is not a partisan; he would deal equally to- 
wards all. Of strong devotion, of stout nobility, of unswerving faith 
and self-sacrifice, he must approve; and when these qualities are dis- 
played in a contest of forces, the wisdom of means employed, or of 
ultimate views entertained, may be questioned and condemned; but 
the men themselves may not be.)' 


After reading the novel, one cannot help wondering why Meredith 
inserted this paragraph, for he never for an instant attempts to 
conceal his unqualified partiality for the Italians and their cause. 
Through his characters Meredith revealed most decisively on which 
side his sympathies lay. The patriots are all nobly conceived by 
their author; they are his favorites. The Austrians, with a few 
exceptions, are vain, pompous, arrogant, silly, and always out- 
witted by their adversaries. The Duchess of Graatli and Count 
Karl Lenkenstein receive more kindly treatment because the one 
is a devoted friend of Laura Piaveni and the other extends to the 
oppressed foe a chivalrous regard unknown te his fellow country- 
men. The Italian traitors—Count Serabiglione and Countess D’Iso- 
rella—are dismissed with the utmost scorn. 

In dealing with the domestic political situation, Meredith was 
confronted with a more delicate problem, for the Italians were by 
no means of one mind as to how they should achieve their victory 
or what form of government their unified nation should assume. 
Meredith, because of his professed admiration for Mazzini, could 
not honestly maintain a neutral stand among the hostile factions 
that were frustrating the patriotic endeavor to rid the country 
of Austrian domination. However, he did deal tolerantly with 
those who, like Countess Ammiani, regarded Mazzini and his re- 
publicans with fear and distrust and who looked to Carlo Alberto 
as the true saviour of Italy. Above all, he purposed to depict the 
heroic struggle of a courageous people io overthrow a foreign 
oppressor, and dealt, somewhat reluctantly, with internal friction 
only to meet the demands of historical authenticity and the exigen- 
cies of plot. 

As the novel opens, a group of patriots, including Vittoria 
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Campo, are assembling atop Mount Motterone to discuss with their 
Chief, Mazzini,’ the details of a plot to initiate the revolt against 
Austria. In London, Vittoria, then known by her real name, Emilia 
Allessandra Belloni, had yearned to go to Italy to help her people 
in their mighty struggle for freedom; in Italy, though her patri- 
otic zeal has lost none of its intensity, she finds to her dismay 
that in a revolution one must contend not only with the one being 
revolted against but also with fellow revolutionists, who too fre- 
quently prove to be a more obstinate antagonist than the avowed 
enemy. She finds that the men present share in common only 
their reverence for Mazzini, their determination to chase out the 
Austrians, and their hatred for Carlo Alberto; but ancient class 
prejudices and local jealousies cause bitter argument among them. 
However, it is important to recognize at once that Meredith did 
not delve deeply into the social and political complexities of Italian 
life at the time of the Risorgimento; his history is a simplified 
and highly glossed version of the original, from which he re- 
moved much that was unpleasant or unromantie to him.’ He loved 
the Italians too much to publicize their frailties. Thus, as the 
novel progresses, one is struck more by the feeling of brotherhood 
that animates the patriots than by their petty quarrels. 

The plot to set off the revolt against Radetsky and his White 
Coats is the brain child of Mazzini and Vittoria; the prima donna 
has agreed to make her debut at La Seala on the night of the 
fifteenth of September, 1847, in a new opera, Camilla, with music 
by Rocco Rieci and words by Agostino Balderini, an aged poet- 
patriot. At the end of the opera Vittoria is to interpolate a song 
whose words have not been included in the libretto approved by 
the Austrian censor, a song which concludes with the defiant out- 
burst ‘‘Italia, Italia shall be free,’’ which is to be the signal for 
the revolt. The first two hundred and sixty pages of the novel 
are devoted to the intrigues and counter-intrigues of the con- 
spirators as they scheme first to effect and then to frustrate their 
daring plan. From the beginning there is disagreement among the 
patriots, arising, in this instance, not from any political differences 
but from a dispute over whether or not Vittoria can be trusted 
to carry out her mission. Some of the men, notably Mareo Sana 
and Ugo Corte, true Italians, object to assigning to a woman the 
principal role in such a dangerous undertaking, but Mazzini over- 
rules them. However, when it is learned that Vittoria has sur- 
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reptitiously warned her English friends not to appear at the opera 
on the fateful night, they all, with the exception of Carlo, her lover, 
and Mazzini, determine that the scheduled uprising must be post- 
poned. But, Vittoria, equally determined to prove her loyalty 
to the cause of all Italian patriots, sueceeds, through a little plot 
of her own, in making her debut and, nothwithstanding the ad- 
monitions of her friends and the threats of the authorities, gal- 
lantly sings her song of defiance. The revolt, however, proves 
abortive, and she is forced to flee Milan. 

This first section of the novel has a particular appeal to the 
student of the Risorgimento, for in it Meredith has captured the 
spirit of the Italian people in the most heroic episode of their 
modern history. Moreover, he was able, by concentrating the 
scene of action on the city of Milan, to evoke an impressionistic 
picture of life in the great metropolic as its populace moved ap- 
prehensively within an arm’s reach of the tyrant’s bayonets. Writ- 
ing from his study at Box Hill, Meredith had only a vague recol- 
lection of the city he had seen a few years before, but his memory 
and his general knowledge of Italian customs were all he needed 
to fill in the background of his narrative in broad but effective 
strokes. He knew, for example, that the scheduled appearance of 
a new prima donna on the boards of La Scala was an event of the 
first magnitude in opera-loving Milan, and when that prima donna 
was known to be a zealous patriot who, it was whispered, was to 
herald the long-awaited uprising, the fever of anticipation in the 
city mounted to a state of delirium. This whole episode of Vit- 
toria’s debut drew its inspiration, as well as many of its details, 
from the contemporary musical scene in Italy. In the 1840’s 
Verdi’s operas, with their inflammatory libretti and their stirring 
music, were being played to enthusiastic audiences all up and down 
the peninsula. One in particular, Attila, contained the line ‘‘ Avria 
tu l’universo, resti l’Italia a me,’’ which provoked tumultuous 
demonstrations from audiences aroused not entirely »y the music. 
And in the ’fitiies, after Victor Emmanuel had succeeded to the 
throne of i1edmont, shouts of ‘‘ Viva Verdi’’ arose at every theatre 
where the Maestro’s oneras were being sung, though everyone 
knew that Verdi was really an anagram for ‘‘ Vittorio Emmanuele, 
Re d'Italia.’ In Meredith’s novel, Verdi becomes the benign 
and paternal Rocco Ricci; Balderini’s libretto closely resembles 
Luisa Miller’ audiences shout ‘‘Vittoria!’’ and cannot legiti- 
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mately be suppressed by the police; and ‘‘resti ]’Italia’’ is trans- 
formed into ‘‘Italia, Italia shall be free!’’ 

The second section of the novel forms a relatively quiet inter- 
lude between the rumors of war and the war itself. From an 
artistic point of view, it stands out for its matchless descriptions 
of the Tyrolese landscape, with its towering Alpine peaks and its 
fertile valleys. This is the part of Italy that Meredith had become 
most familiar with in his travels, and many crities rightly con- 
sider these particular descriptive passages as among the best he 
ever wrote. Also, in the character of Lorenzo we catch a momen- 
tary glimpse of the self-sacrificing Italian peasant who, in his 
small way, contributed his share to the eventual liberation of his 
country.” 

Meredith referred to his third section as ‘‘ Episodes of the War 
and Revolt,’’ with frank avowal of the limited scope of his treat- 
ment of the events of the spring and summer of 1848. He knew 
that he could lay no claims to being a military historian and wisely 
refrained from attempting a detailed chronicle of the war as it 
progressed from one battlefield to the next. Vittoria and Laura 
go to the front as nurses, and through their eyes we witness from 
a distance the battles of Pastrengo and Goito. The final outcome 
—the crushing defeat of the Piedmontese army at Custozza 
and the humiliating surrender at Milan—we learn about only 
indirectly. 

In describing the Five Days of Milan, Meredith takes the 
reader to the scene of action, where he can observe at first hand 
the incredible valor of the citizen-rebels who, through the force 
of their indominatable will and their epic stoicism, were able to 
oust the Imperial garrison from their city. He is close to the men 
behind the barricades and the women who alternately pelt the 
Austrians with missiles of various sorts from their windows and 
give succour to the wounded defenders. The scene has shifted 
from the drawing rooms and the dark hideouts of the conspirators: 
here we are in the open with the embattled masses, fighting with 
antiquated firearms, stones, and bare fists against the finest army 
Europe could boast. 

The political differences between Piedmont and Lombardy, and 
their effect upon the campaign, Meredith handled with tact and 
sincerity, though he was faced with something of a dilemma. The 
men whom we met earlier in the novel and whom we now ardently 
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admire for their dauntless courage, have enlisted in the Lombard 
Volunteers, a corps composed largely of Mazzinian republicans 
hostile to the dynastic ambitions of the House of Savoy. But 
Carlo Alberto, suspicious of their motives and fearful of their sub- 
sequent political power, relegates them to a subordinate role in 
the military operations. Meredith voices his indignation at the 
King’s failure to deploy properly the much-needed Volunteers, but 
on other issues he adopts a neutral stand between the bitter an- 
tagonists. Carlo Alberto, after all, was not entirely without justi- 
fication for his disposition of the Lombard troops: as the symbol 
and guiding spirit, as well as the actual leader, of the war for 
independence, he could not place in jeopardy his throne and the 
ultimate fate of a unified Italy which his heirs were destined 
to rule. 

Vittoria injects the dispute into the main scheme of the novel 
when she, during a protracted stay in Turin to fulfill an engage- 
ment at the opera, succumbs to the gentle, diffident charm of the 
monarch, who, in a personal interview, gallantly commends her 
beauty, her voice, and her patriotism. Instantly converted, she 
sees him as a much-maligned and misunderstood man, and her 
heart overflows with maternal pity for him. Laura, who is in 
Turin with her, fails to share her sympathy for the king, who 
she fears lacks the moral and physical stamina to lead the Italians 
triumphantly into battle. In the dialogue between these two women, 
Laura and Vittoria, Meredith gives voice, in somewhat simplified 
terms, to the diverse sentiments then prevalent in Italy on the 
subject of the fitness of Carlo Alberto as king and military leader. 
Vittoria feels intuitively that the king is a good man: 


“Can you look in his face and not see pure enthusiasm?” 
she asks. Laura replies with cold reason: 


“I see every feminine quality in it, my dear.” “What can it be that 
he is wanting in?” “Masculine ambition . . . I can excuse his dread 
of Republicanism. I can fancy that there is reason for him just now 
to fear Republicanism worse than Austria . . . Fortune may help him, 
but he has not the look of one who commands her.” “But if you find 
him chivalrous and devoted; if he proves his noble intentions, why 
not support him?” “Dandle a puppet, by all means,” said Laura.* 


However, she tempers her hostility when she reflects, in Meredith’s 
words, that ‘‘it would be a delight to her to hear of his gallant 


bearing on the battlefield.’ Laura is the realist, Vittoria the 
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idealist; Meredith is the diplomat who discreetly refrains from 
interfering in the internal affairs of a foreign country. 

Carlo, upon hearing of her defection, chides her affectionately 
but firmly and bids her return to the fold. But Vittoria, secure 
in the belief that she is right, refuses to obey her lover; and though 
their love is consummated by marriage, the estrangement that the 
war has caused between them is never entirely dispelled. Vittoria 
is a symbol of Italy divided sgainst itself, earnest in its desire 
to free itself from bondage but powerless to effect a means of 
attaining that freedom; Carlo, on the other hand, is a symbol of 
the uncompromising Italian who, like Mazzini himself, could see 
only one path leading to Italy’s salvation and who was determined 
to follow that path in spite of the consequences to himself or his 
fellow countrymen. 

Meredith, for some inexplicable reason, seemed not to feel 
poignantly the tragedy of the death blow that fell that August 
day in Milan. The crescendo of anticipation and preparation for 
revolt he scored in brilliant harmonies, but the decrescendo, which 
should have pealed in solemn, Beethovenesque chords, is heard but 
faintly. In the final section, after the surrender, the Austrians 
and the Italian ladies drift back to Milan and soon become ab- 


sorbed in their petty intrigues. The Duchess of Graatli resumes 
her soirees and musicales, either in Milan or at her country villa, 
where the Italians, though smarting with resentment and morti- 
fication, join company with their conquerors. Many of these social 


gatherings remind us of Brookfield and the Pole sisters,” except 
that here we listen not to county gossip but to feline repartee on 
the international situation. But Meredith docs not fail to seize 
the opportunity for a dramatic climax. Novara, which sealed the 
fate of Italy for another twelve years, is passed over as though 
it were an event of secondary importance; instead, the author 
chose to conclude his novel on a more affirmative note. For his 
climactic scene he sends Carlo off to Brescia to join a band of 
adventurers in a desperate last-ditch stand against the Austrians. 
Routed by Radetsky, Carlo and a few other survivors flee to the 
mountains, where, despite the concerted efforts of the Lenkensteins 
and his Italian friends, he is shot by his pursuers. He died a hero’s 
death, a symbol of the courage and resolution that inspired every 
loyal Italian heart to rise from the ashes of defeat and fight 


relentlessly until victory is won. 
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Vittoria has never received the recognition, either from the 
reading public or the critics, that it deserves. Meredith fondly 
hoped that his novel would at long last win for him the popular 
acclaim that he had heretofore sought in vain, but his expecta- 
tions were cruelly disappointed. The ‘‘average’’ reader, whom 
Meredith hoped especially to attract by the use of suspense and 
melodramatie action, found himself confused by the very devices 
Meredith naively thought would appeal to him. On the other hand, 
the ‘‘intellectual’’ reader has, for the most part, dismissed the 
novel as, what the Italians call, a romanzo d’appendici. It is true 
that Vittoria lacks the epic grandeur and seope of War and Peace, 
and Meredith deliberately refrained from philosophizing lengthily 
on the moral lessons history has to teach us. Nevertheless, there 
is this to say about Vittoria: it, like War and Peace, recaptures 
the poetry and drama inherent in man’s eternal struggle for 
freedom. 

Joun A. Huzzarp 
Slippery Rock State Teacher College, Pa. 
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UN EPISODIO CAVALLERESCO 
DELL”*ORLANDO” RIFATTO NEL “MORGANTE” 
DI LUIGI PULCI 


| Fs CRITICA recente del Pulei si é dedicata a studiare i rapporti 
tra il Morgante e quell’anonimo cantare quattrocentesco che 
va sotto il nome di Orlando e che il poeta mediceo ha scelto a mo- 
dello e a cui si é affidato come a una costruzione narrativa gia 
pronta e comoda da seguire. L’Orlando ha il Pulci infatti seguito 


nelle linee principali del raceconto per i primi 23 canti del suo 
poema, scegliendo per sé stesso il diverso compito di variare, ar- 
riechire e travolgere la narrazione con gli apporti della sua allegra 
fantasia, della sua bonaria umanita, e della sua notevole sapienza 
letteraria.’ 

I risultati delle ricerche compiute dalla critica recente non hanno 
certo ridotto la statura poetica del Pulci—anzi, semmai si potrebbe 
dire il contrario—, né hanno rovesciato completamente + giudizi 
che un secolo di critica, a partire dal De Sanctis, aveva costruito; 
ma soltanto hanno meglio chiarito i caratteri dell’ispirazione pul- 
ciana e, studiando davvicino i suoi procedimenti compositivi (en- 
trando cioé nella sua officina letteraria), hanno meglio spiegato 
ragioni e significati di una poesia tanto singolare. 

Va anche detto, a dimensionare |’importanza della critica re- 
cente, che essa ha beneficiato del pit sicuro quadro che si ha oggi 
della lingua Ietteraria del Pulci e di altri poeti della cerchia Me- 
dicea,’ e anche della maggior chiarezza storica che ha permesso di 
inserire il Pulei in una precisa tradizione, quella che va dai poeti 
giocosi del Duecento fino ai burchielleschi.’ 

Ne é derivata |’immagine di un poeta dall’ispirazione vivacis 
sima, pronta ad accendersi al pit piceolo suggerimento e pretesto, 
pronta ad imbastire, una volta ricevuto il Ja dal modello, le pit 
divertite variazioni. Non si tratta di un vero spirito comico, non 
certo di un comico a sfondo psicologico: si tratta piuttosto di una 
energia dinamica pronta a tutto investire e travolgere, pronta anche 
ad abbandonare il testo del modello per organizzare piccole pa- 
rentesi in stile burlesco, pronta subito dopo a rompere la trafila 
burleseca con un accento pit bonario o a introdurre nel pit bello 
una parentesi elegiaca, ma infine, non contenta di cullarsi a lungo 
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nell’elegia, pronta ancora a disperdere improvvisamente il tono 
abbandonato con un ammicco e una eapriola. E sempre un gusto 
di complicare e dissolvere la narrazione, di organizzare piccole 
scenette dialogiche, di trascinare poeta e spettatore fra i dialoganti 
a prendere le parti di uno di essi, a commentare su un altro, a farsi 
gioco di un terzo. E sopra tutto un gusto della parola come pos- 
sibilita essa stessa di avventure fantasiose, e una abilissima padro- 
nanza deI metro. 

Un arricchimento poetico é sempre il risultato degli interventi 
del Pulci, sia che egli scelga come campo d’azione il cantare, sia 
che si affidi piuttosto alle diverse tradizioni poetiche dei rispetti 
o della liriea giocosa. 

Un arricchimento si ha anche nel caso dell’episodio che vor- 
remmo qui prendere in considerazione e commentare, quello del 
duello tra Orlando e Rinaldo, alla presenza di Chiariella e Luciana 
(Orlando, XXVIII, 26-40, X XTX, 1-14; Morgante, XV, 14-38) .* 

Orlando si trova prigioniero dell’Amostante di Persia, e i suoi 
affanni trovano sollievo solo nelle cure di Chiariella, figlia del 
sovrano, che é segretamente innamorata del paladino. Un giorno 
arriva in Persia Rinaldo, che sfida 1’Amostante: Chiariella allora 
consiglia al padre di opporre allo sfidante il prigioniero, rivelan- 
dogli che si tratta di Orlando. Si arriva cosi al duello: la damigella 
da armi e cavallo al paladino e questi esce sul campo. Cosi é rac- 
contata la secena nel cantare popolare: 


Degli sproni il suo buon caval punse 
e non resta ch’apresso al campo giunse (0., XXVIII, 33, 7-8). 


E quella dama ch’a tanta chiarezza, 

cioé Chiariella, e sali a destrieri, 

armata, con trecento cavalieri (0O., id., 37, 6-8). 
La stessa scena viene narrata nel Morgante: 

Come fu armato, saltd in sul destrieri 

e Chiariella gli fe’ compagnia 

armata, con trecento cavalieri (M., XV, 19, 1-3). 


I movimenti sono pitt rapidi ed efficaci, benché tutto wn verso sia 
ripreso dal modello. Era un bel verso, come se ne possono trovare 
nell’Orlando, specialmente in quelli conclusivi dell’ottava, e il 
Pulci l’ha fatto suo inserendolo in un diverso contesto. 

Orlando parte, esce dalla citta e si fa avanti verso il campo dove 
si trova attendato Rinaldo. A questo punto c’é una prima varia- 
zione nel testo del Pulci: mentre il poeta popolare segue il conte 
finché questi viene scorto da ‘‘certa gente’’, e la gente corre ad 
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avvertire Rinaldo, e il paladino si arma assistito da Luciana (in 
una scena parallela a quella Orlando-Chiariella) ; il Pulei invece 
non si lascia sfuggire l’oceasione di cogliere Rinaldo, con rapida 
seenetta, nell’atteggiamento del guerriero ‘‘sul piede di guerra’’, 
pronto a seattare al primo avvistamento del nemico e a saltare in 
arcioni. Il risultato della variazione é quello di dare speditezza al 
racconto, eliminando lungaggini e parallelismi: 

Come Rinaldo apparir lo vedia, 

che stava attento, armato, al padiglione, 

subitamente montava in arcione (M., id., 19, 6-8). 

E Luciana anche lui aveva armato 

e datogli il destrier che gli donde 

a Siragozza, e poi l’ha accompagnato, 

e molti cavalier seco mende 

(adunque il giuoco @ molto pareggiato) (M., id., 20, 1-5). 
Dove |’ultimo verso citato crea la prima rottura nel]’andamento 
narrativo. Il semplice svolgersi dei fatti, il loro seguirsi uno al- 
l’altro, espresso come era in brevi frasi paratattiche, correva il 
pericolo, malgrado il vario gioco dei tempi verbali, di riuscire 
troppo monotono. E il Pulci, con un modulo espressivo a lui caro, 
s’é introdotto a far capolino nel testo, mettendo inr zi il suo 
commento malizioso; come a dire: ora i due paladini si trovano 
alla pari, nelle stesse condizioni, accompagnati come sono dalle 
rispettive dame. 

A questo punto, nel cantare, i due paladini si seambiano frasi 
di convenevoli, che si dilungano per pili versi e che sono espresse 
piuttosto goffamente, finché |’uno dice all’altro: 

Baron, piglia del campo a tuo dimino 

e ciaschedun dimostri qui la sua franchezza (0., id., 37, 3-4). 
Nel Morgante i goffi versi del cantare, in cui le frasi cortesi sono 
ridotte a un vuoto formulario di stanche ripetizioni, si ravvivano 
di molto e si cireondano di un lieve alone di raffinatezza caval- 
leresea : 

e cosi inve:so Orlando se n’andée, 


Rinaldo, e saluté cortesemente, 
e la risposta fu similemente (M., id., 20, 6-8). 


I due paladini studiano non essere riconosciuti alla voce e Rinaldo 


cortesemente aggiunge: 
—lIo credo, cavalier, ch’al campo vegna 
per far coll’arme in man quel ch’é dovuto: 
piglia del campo, ognun mostri sua iorza.—(M., id., 21, 5-7). 
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Non sorprenda questo accento cavallereseco—se pur lieve ed ec- 
cezionale—nel Pulei. Mentre al canterino la cavalleria non diceva 
pit niente, e tutto ormai era ridotto a un rigido formulario, sotto- 
posto semmai a una lenta opera di imborghesimento; al Pulei in- 
vece la cavalleria poteva dire ancora qualeosa, magari soltanto 
poteva servire come pretesto a creare una piacevole scenetta e av- 
viare un dialogo scorrevole.. Salvo poi subito dopo far leva su 
quella variazione per costruire una variazione diversa e contraria 
—come avviene appunto a seguito dei versi citati, nell ’endecasillabo 
finale dell’ottava, 1A dove il Pulei introduce il suo guizzo scherzoso 
e bizzarro e, avvalendosi di una immagine marinareseca, abbassa 


improvvisamente i due contendenti dalle loro elevatezze ceri- 


moniose : 
E volson l’uno a poggia e l’altro a orza (M., id., 21, 8). 


“ 


Ma eccoci all’inizio vero e proprio del duello. L’autore del 
cantare, una volta esauriti i convenevoli, accentra la sua atten- 
zione sui due cavalieri in combattimento, dimenticandosi completa- 
mente che attorno a loro ¢c’é tutto un pubblico di spettatori, costi- 
tuito dalle due donzelle e dal loro seguito. I] Pulei da tutto un 
diverso e pili ampio giro alla scena. La narrazione lineare e mo- 
notona non é fatta per lui: egli, prima ancora di intervenire sulla 
scena e dissolvere la narrazione con i suoi commenti, preferisce che 
la scena si organizzi meglio, e che magari—come accade qui—si 
trasformi in una specie di spettacolo cinematografico, continua- 
mente alternando al ‘‘primo piano’’ inquadrante i duellanti, un 
‘‘eampo lungo’”’ inquadrante gli spettatori, alternando ancora a 
queste pill ampie scene altri ‘‘primi piani’’ puntati su un gigante 
che sta impalato a vedere le varie fasi del duello, o su una delle 
dame che ammira un bel colpo del paladino a lei caro o soffre per 
una botta da lui ricevuta: 

Orlando volse con tanta destrezza, 
nel dipartirsi, al suo caval la briglia, 
che non si vide mai tal gentilezza; 

e Luciana affisava le ciglia: 

parvegli un atto di molta prodezza; 
ma Chiariella con seco bisbiglia: 


‘Questo @ pur quel che ’]1 mondo grida certo 
nell’arme tanto valoroso e sperto.’ (M,, id., 22, 1-8). 


, 


Al che segue la veloce corsa dei cavalieri |’un contro |’altro con 
la lancia in resta. Il canterino ricorre, per la descrizione, al suo 
solito povero repertorio che é buono per tutti i duelli: 
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E abassaron le lance quei baroni, 

per dimostrare l’alta gagliardia; 

ellor cavagli pugnevan de’ sproni, 

e l’uno a l’altro un gran colpo se dia 

per tal virti gli arditi campioni, 

che racontare nol po’ la storia mia. 

Si gravi colpi e forti si donarono, 

che in pill pezzi le lance si spezzarono (0., id., 40, 1-8). 
E’ il solito schema e i due paladini sono le due solite marionette. 
Nel Morgante, si fanno subito girandola, onde ‘‘si vedea sol polvere 
mia e Rinaldo ‘‘cominciava al modo usato a furiare’’ (M., id., 23, 
2). Il Pulei poi introduce—e sono anche queste abili variazioni 
stilistiche — riferimenti classici ad Annibale, Marcello, Ettore, 
Achille. Ma soprattutto, i pochi colpi dei paladini del cantare, 
nel Morgante si fanno subito girandola, onde ‘ 
e faville’’ (M., id., 24,1). Ad un ecolpo ne segue un altro pid forte 
e—commenta maliziosamente il poeta—se ¢’é qualeuno che non ci 
erede pud facilmente fugare il suo dubbio solo che pensi che si 
tratta dei paladini di Francia. Oppure, diremmo noi, solo che pensi 
che si tratta dei paladini del Pulci, il quale si diverte proprio a 
metterli sulla scena per fare che le serie dei colpi si allunghino a 
non finire e diano pretesto alle sue avventurose serie verbali. 

E mentre i particolari si accumulano, man mano che il duello 
procede il ritmo si fa nel Morgante sempre pit rapido. Al cante- 
rino bastano due versi per descrivere il rompersi delle lance e il 
ricorso alle spade (O0., X XIX, 3, 1-2), mentre il Pulei allarga e 
al tempo stesso rende pitt rapida tutta la scena: 


‘si vedea sol polvere 


Le lance si spezzorno parimente 

sopra gli scudi, e’ destrier via passorno, 

come félgore va molto fervente. 

Poi colle spade a ferirsi tornorno; 

or quivi s’accostd tutta la gente, 

quivi la zuffa insieme rappiccorno (M., id., 25, 1-6). 


Dove la ‘‘ripresa’’ del ‘‘quivi’’ ha un valore di crescendo accele- 
rativo e intensivo. Segue una rapida scorsa agli spettatori: il gi- 
gante Corante che sta, impalato, a vedere la ‘‘gran tempesta’’; 
Luciana che vede la sopravvesta da lei donata a Rinaldo strac- 
ciarsi sotto i colpi e ‘‘si doleva a morte’’. Poi di nuovo |’attenzione 
ritorna ai due cavalieri in duello: 


Egli eran l’uno e I’altro si infiammati, 
Rinaldo e ’1 conte Orlando, che I’un l’altro 
non iscorgea, tanto erano infiammati! 
Né si vedea vantaggio all’uno o l’altro; 
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ferivansi co’ brandi si infiammati, 

che nel colpirsi dicea l’uno all’altro: 

Aittati da questo, can malfusso!— 

e detto questo, si sentiva il busso (M., id., 27, 1-8). 
Qui il Pulci si prende una bizzarra vacanza dai pit stretti impegni 
della narrazione, divertendosi a introdurre un bisticcio e giocando 
sul raffinato espediente di far rimare tra loro le stesse parole. Ne 
é nata un’ottava che si lega al gusto pulciano per il continuo 
contrappunto, per gli accordi fonici sempre nuovi. Ma non si 
sopravvaluti la consistenza fonica o musicale dell’ottava: natural- 
mente e’é anche questo, che si continua perfino nelle due rime 
‘‘care’’ e nelle due rime interne ‘‘questo+questo’’ dei due versi 
finali—e’é perd sop*attutto un alternarsi di tensione e sospensione 
che traduce sul piano verbale le alterne vicende del duello (e ac- 
canto a ‘‘infiammati’’ e ‘‘l’un l’altro’’ e’é il ‘‘ferivansi’’ e il 
‘“eolpirsi’’). Anche |’ingiuria finale riesce ad essere non cosi pe- 
sunte come le tante ingiurie snocciolantisi in episodi simili del 
poema (ché il Pulei sembra voler mantenere—malgrado i suoi in- 
terventi birichini—un certo tono sostenuto in questo episodio), ma 
piuttosto, venendo alla fine dell’ottava ed espressa in rime con- 
sistenti, riesce pill intensa. 

Ed ecco che Rinaldo attacea il eugino. Cosi deserive la scena 

in canterino: 

Il pro Rinaldo un colpo in sul cimieri 

al conte Orlando suo cugin porgea; 

ben si credette el gentil cavalieri 

avergli dato morte cruda e rea. 

El conte Orlando per la stordigione 

in sulla groppa andd del gran roncione (0., XXIX, 3, 3-8). 
Estrema linearita. Parallelismi degli emistichi iniziali, azioni che 
si seguono l’una all’altra con rapporto di causa ed effetto, rime 
facili, verbali, addirittura vocaliche. E si legga invece il rifaci- 
mento del Pulei: 

Rinaldo détte un colpo al conte Orlando 

sopra il cimier, che gli fece sentire 

Frusberta, che ne venne giii fischiando (M., id., 28, 1-3). 


I] periodo sintattico, nel cantare cosi semplice, si amplia qui in due 
relative, |’una germinantesi dall’altra. Esso non si distende inoltre 
nel comodo limite dei versi, ma traboecea nei due enjambements 
suecessivi, col risultato che i nomi dei principali personaggi del- 
l’azione si trovano tutti in posizione rilevata: Rinaldo, Orlando e 
Frusberta (che naturalmente diventa personaggio in questa scena) 
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Anche il periodo metrico @ pitti complesso di quello del cantare: 
si noti il secondo verso cogli accenti 4°-7°-10° e con una cesura for- 
tissima dopo ‘‘cimier’’, che mette in forte rilievo tale parola, che 
é poi quella su cui va a cadere il colpo di Rinaldo. 

Il raceonto prosegue con la descrizione del faticoso riprendersi 
di Orlando e la sua invocazione alla Vergine (0O., id., 4): una 
seenetta che nel Morgante si riduce a un rapido sfogo verbale, 
seguito dal commento sorridenie del poeta: 

E disse: ‘O Dio, non m| lasciar morire! 

Aiutami tu, Virgin benedetta!’; 

e ’l me’ che pud nell’armi si rassetta (M,, id., 28, 6-8). 

Poi Durlindana risponde a Frusberta: 

Un fiero colpo al buon Rinaldo dona, 

si grave che lo scudo gli tagliava, 

come campana quel colpo risona; 

Rinaldo si chind senza pit resta, 

vedendo el colpo di si gran tempesta (0., id., 5, 4-8). 
Nel Morgante la scenetta si fa molto pit incisiva: Orlando non 
‘*dona’’, genericamente, il colpo, ma ‘‘trasse’’ con ira Durlindana; 
il ecolpo ‘‘giunse’’ sull’elmetto, ed @ questo che ‘‘sond che parve 
una campana’’. Inoltre a questo punto il Pulei introduce un colpo 


d’obiettivo per cogliere la reazione di Luciana, la quale ‘‘ebbe del 
colpo sospetto’’ (M., id., 29, 1-8). E a meglio contrappuntare la 
scena, |’autore del Morgante introduce anche il suo divertito com- 
mento: non ce ne sarebbero voluti tre, anzi ne sarebbero bastati 


‘ 


due, di quei colpi, per fare ‘‘uscire dal seminato’’ Rinaldo. 
Il colpo ha risparmiato Rinaldo, ma non risparmia il suo 
eavallo: 


Al collo del destrier il colpo scese 
si che di netto tutto gliel taglioe (0., id., 6, 1-2). 


Il brando a’ crini il cavallo ha trovato 
si che due parte del collo gli fe’ (M., id., 30, 4-5). 
(E si noti quanto pit concreti e pil immediatamente rappresen- 
tativi siano i due versi del Morgante: ‘‘il colpo’’ diventa ‘‘il 
brando’’, “‘al collo’’ diventa ‘‘a’ crini’’; ‘‘seese’’ diventa ‘‘ha tro- 
vato’’; ‘‘di netto tutto gliel taglioe’’ diventa ‘‘due parte gli fe’ ’’). 
In conseguenza del colpo Rinaldo, trovatosi appiedato, inveisce 
contro |’avversario: 
Al conte Orlando in tal guisa parloe: 
fiero pagano... (0., id., 6. 4-5). 
Ma nel poema pulciano egli non ‘‘parloe’’, bensi 


sé 


gridd’’: 
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Gridd Rinaldo al conte: ‘Traditore! 

Tu l’uccidesti per vilta di core!’ (M., id., 30, 7-8). 
Dove quel ‘‘traditore!’’ urlato in fin di verso ha maggior forza 
che non tutta la tirata che nel cantare occupa quattro versi. 

La risposta di Orlando, che nel poema popolare é lunga e disor- 
dinata (0O., id., 7, 1-8; 8, 1-2), nell’opera del Pulci é@ detta con 
forza : 

Rispose :—Traditore—Orlando—o vile 
non fu’ mai reputato alla mia vita... (M., id., 31, 1-2). 

Dopo di che il combattimento ricomincia alla spada. Entriamo 
qui nel momento di pitt ampia gioia verbale del Pulci: i colpi si 
succedono ai colpi, i combattenti ‘‘soffiano e sbuffano come leoni’’. 
Ne esce un’ottava felicissima, tra le pid festosamente belle del 
poema : 


Dannosi punte, dannosi fendenti, 

dannosi stramazzon, danno rovesci; 

fannosi batter drento all’elmo i denti, 

frugano in modo da sbucare i pesci, 

alcuna volta, co’ brandi taglienti; 

accid che meglio il disegno riesci, 

raddoppia il colpo l’uno a l’altro e piomba, 

e l’aria e ’1 cielo e la terra rimbomba. (M., id., 33, 1-8). 
Improvvisa trasformazione del duello in una fantasmagorica varia- 
zione di immagini e parole. Queste sono assaporate nella loro 
tecnica appropriatezza e nella loro fonica novité. Esse sono in- 
serite in un tessuto ritmico in cui le ‘‘riprese’’ realizzano un 
crescendo espressivo di forte intensita. Inroltre il gioco delle ‘‘ri- 
prese’’ si inserisce nel pitt vario gioco delle rime (‘‘-enti’’, ‘‘-esci’’, 
che gia di per sé rilevate dalla loro consistenza sonora, si richia- 
mano tra di loro per mezzo dell’assonanza), delle allitterazioni, ecc. 
Dentro a questo crescendo, a toglierne il carattere di puro gioco, 
si inseriscono aleune immagini vivacissime, quelle dei denti che 
battono dentro |’elmo e delle spade che frugano fra le maglie quasi 
pertiche fra i nascondigli rocciosi dei pesci (quest’ultima potente 
metafora é espressa nel giro di due soli versi, quasi il Pulci nel suo 


procedere volesse ridurre al minimo gli impacci della sintassi, i 
legamenti fra le cose). L’ottava si chiude su un tono pill grave 
e con un amplissimo verso che riassume e conclude la desecrizione: 
‘‘e l’aria e ’] cielo e la terra rimbomba’’. 


Ma il duello non é ancora finito. Lo spunto é ora offerto dalle 
ottave 10-11 del modello, in cui Rinaldo colpisce a vuoto e la 
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spada si ficca in terra (nel cantare c’era anche, per amore di 
parallelismo, una preghiera di Rinaldo, che il Pulci ha opportuna- 
mente tralasciato). Anche il nuovo spunto viene trascinato dal 
Puleci nel ritmo della sua narrazione, che si é fatto sempre pit 
rapido. L’episodio, che pur procede giocando sulle stesse rime del 


v~antare, é molto pid articolato e vivace: 
Rinaldo un tratto Frusberta disserra 
per dare al conte Orlando in su la testa: 
Orlando si scostd, donde il brando erra, 
e cadde in basso con grande tempesta, 
che si ficcd pil di un braccio sotterra: 
pensa se fatto gli arebbe la festa, 
e se fu grande il furore e la rabbia, 
ch’appena par che la spada ribbia! 


Orlando allor se gli scagliava addosso, 

e grida:—Or potre’ io, come tu vedi, 

tagliarti con la spada insino all’osso, 

poi che tu hai confitto il brando a’ piedi; 

ma basta che tu intenda sol ch’io posso, 

ch’io non son traditor come tu credi.— 

Disse Rinaldo :—Ogni ragione hai tue, 

e che sia traditor mai dird pihe (M., id., 34, 35). 
Dove si noti il vario gioco dei verbi, con il rapido passaggio, per- 
fino nello stesso verso, dal passato al presente: é un continuo mo- 
bile trascorrere dal tono storico di racconto a quello pid immediato 
della rappresentazione. I] poeta pare voglia fissare, nello scorrere 
uguale degli avvenimenti, quei tratti, quei gesti che piti interes- 
sano e colpiscono la sua fantasia, e pare voglia avvicinarli e ad- 
ditarli al lettore. 

Giunti a questo punto, il rapido seguirsi di ottave veloci si 
interrompe improvvisamente; l’episodio é giunto alla fine: dopo i 
colpi tempestosi, la calma e il sereno; il suggello é dato da un’ot- 
tava pausata e lenta: 

Era gia sera, e ’1 sol verso la Spagna 

nell’occean tuffava i suoi crin d’oro; 

e Chiariella graziosa e magna 

benignamente parlava a costoro: 

—Perché e’ si fa gia bruna ogni campagna, 

ponete fine a si fatto martoro; 

e per mio amor cosi vo’ che si segua: 

che venti di facciate insieme triegua (M., id., 36, 1-8). 


Il tono dell’ottava, in un lessico intessuto di ricordi della tradi- 
zione poetica, ritorna al tono dell’inizio dell’episodio. Dopo tante 
evasioni, dopo tanti colpacci e qualche ingiuria, riappare il tema 
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dell’amore per i bei gesti, visti in un libero sfondo di gentilezza 
e magnanimita. 

Tutto questo é arricchimento rispetto al cantare e alla sua 
piatta trafila di colpi affibbiatisi da due manichini secondo schemi 
e precetti vuoti di ogni sostanziale partecipazione. Un arricchi- 
mento che arriva a includere, in un episodio momentaneo, un li- 
bero richiamarsi a certi ideali cavallereschi: i paladini econtendono 
per mostrare la loro ‘‘forza’’ e, lungo tutto |’episodio, sembrano 
sentire la presenza femminile di Chiariella e Luciana. Una sot- 
tile vena di femminilita che é@ del tutto assente dal modello. Chia- 
riella apre |’episodio pregando Orlando di combattere ‘‘per suo 
amore’’, essa stessa lo chiude,, chiendendo di sospendere ‘‘per suo 
amore’”’ il duello. E tra le varie fasi dei colpi, lei e Luciana in- 
tervengono, spaurendo o ammirando i vari exploits. dei loro in- 
namorati.” 

Echi lievissimi. La fantasia del Puleci non poteva fermarsi a 
lungo e con insistenza su un unico contenuto poetico. Ecco infatti 
aceanto agli echi cortesi, le variazioni burlesche, gli ammicchi, i 
colpi di scherma gustati uno ad uno con curiosita teenica, i com- 
menti, il rivolgersi al lettore come a dire:—Guarda che san fare 
i miei paladini!, e cosi via. Una mobilita e una ricchezza note- 
volissime, che fanno presto dimenticare i poveri versi del can- 
tare preso a modello. 

Remo CESERANI 
University of California (Berkeley) 


1 Raffronti tra l’Orlando e il Morgante sono stati fatti da G. MARIANI, 
Coscienza letteraria nel “Morgante”, in Convivium, 1956, pp. 303-320; 530- 
540; dall’estensore di questa nota: R. CESERANI, L’aillegra fantasia di 
L. Pulci e il rifacimento dell’“Orlando”, in Giornale Storico della Lett. 
Italiana, 135, 1958, pp. 171-214; e, recentemente, in un grosso volume, da 
DOMENICO DE ROBERTIS, Storia del Morgante, Firenze, 1958. Il mano- 
scritto contenente l’Orlando, scoperto dal Rajna nel 1868, é stato edito nel 
1886: “Orlando”, Die Vorlage zu Pulci’s “Morgante”, heraus. von J. 
HUEBSCHER, Marburg, 1886 (“Ausgaben und Abhandlungen ... von E. 
Stengel”, LX). 

2 Si vedano, oltre li libro citato del De Robertis (pp. 192-205 e passim), 
i numerosi studi di F, AGENO, fra cui Scelta linguistica e reazione anti- 
letteraria nel “Morgante,” in Lettere italiane, VII, 1955, pp. 108-129; e 
la Introduzione alla sua recente ottima edizione di L. PULCI, Morgante, 
Milano, 1956. 

* Questa, che fu gia un’intuizione del De Sanctis, @ stata spesso ripresa 
dalla critica e ha avuto una chiara esposizione in M. MARTI, Cultura e 
stile nei poeti giocosi del tempo di Dante, Pisa, 1953, p. 215 e segg. Una 
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estesa trattazione di questo argomento si trova, naturalmente, nel libro 
citato di D. DE ROBERTIS. 
*Si veda DE ROBERTIS, op. cit., pp. 294-95; 313-15; 488-90; 517-18. 
*Una prova interessante, se non dell’interesse per la cavalleria, almeno 
dell’attenzione del Pulci alle parole e della sua precisione nell’uso del 
lessico tecnico, la si ha se si considera l’uso della parola “destriere”, 
contrapposta alle alternative possibili : 


cavallo”, “palafreno”, “corsiere’”’, 
“corridore”, “roncione’’. Nel cantare non c’é alcun segno della consape- 
volezza espressiva e la scelta @ dettata solo da ragioni di metro o di 
rima. I] canterino del resto riceveva tali voci da una tradizione in cui 
il lessico cavalleresco era divenuto eredita passiva. I] Pulci invece aveva 
una conoscenza sicura della tradizione poetica e avvertiva senza dubbio 
che “destriere” aveva connotati pit nobili che non “cavallo” ed anche 
aveva un significato tecnicamente pi? ristretto, a indicare il cavallo da 
battaglia e da torneo. Infatti, nella tradizione, il Villani e il Compagni, 
lontani da ideali cavallereschi, non usano quasi mai il termine “destriere”. 
D’altro lato Folgore da San Gemignan nei suoi vagheggiamenti di un 
mondo liberamente prodigo di « e, feste, amori, usa con maggiore in- 
sistenza le voci “palafreno” e “destriere” e “corsiere” e “corridore”. 
Rustico di Filippo, che ben conosceva il patrimonio della poesia aulica 
e che spesso lo coinvolse ne! suo crudo realismo per meglio realizzarne 
la tensione, usa il termine “destriere’, e per di pill in rima, nella defini- 
zione ironica e volgare—con contrasto violento—delle manifestazioni ani- 
malesche di Ser Pepo (soi 28). Ed esemplificazioni de! genere si pos- 
sono raccogliere lungo tutta la tradizione, fino al Boiardo, che nell’episodio 
dell’incontro tra Orlando e Agricane, per esempio, non usa mai “cavallo”, 
bensi sempre “destrie1 

Il Pulci usa i vari termini in accordo con i diversi momenti della 
sua mobile ispirazione (e a volte, impegnato in altre avventure verbali, 
non sta a precisare sottilmente). Perd é@ notevole che in questo episodio, 
dove il tono @ pitt sostenuto che altrove, si trovi sette volte la voce 
“destriere” e soltanto due volte, in luoghi non rilevati, quella “cavallo.” 
Non solo, l’intenzione espressiva @ testimoniata anche dalle varianti: 
nella prima edizione conosciuta del poema infatti gli era scappato due 
volte il termine “cavallo”’, che nelle successive edizioni fu sostituito con 
“destriere” (vedi la Nota critica al testo, in appendice alla citata edizione 
AGENO, ottave 25 e 28 del c. XV). La riprova della consapevolezza sti- 
listica del poeta di fronte a queste scelte lessicali— naturalmente non 
vogliamo farne un episodio simbolico, vogliamo solo mostrare quanto sia 
falsa l’opinione della scarsa cura ‘ormale del Pulci—é data dal fatto che 
nel cantare XXVII, la dove il poeta narra la morte di Vegliantino, questi 
é sempre detto “‘cavallo” (per ben 17 volte). La cosa si spiega pensando 
che allora Vegliantino perdeva davanti alla fantasia del Pulci ogni aspetto 
di epica aristocratica, si spogliava di maglie e coperte vistose, per 
diventare un cavallo comune, cui Orlando poteva rivolgersi parlando 
familiarmente e intonando una funebre litania. 





CASTIGLIONE AND HIS ENGLISH 
TRANSLATORS 


INCE April, 1528, when J/ Cortegiano was first published, more 

than 176 editions of this Renaissance classic have appeared in 
several European languages.’ It was most recently translated into 
English in 1901 by Opdycke, whose version reappeared in 1903 and 
in 1929, while the Sir Thomas Hoby translation of 1561 was pub- 
lished again in 1953.’ 

Of the four English translatious which will be examined here, 
only the latter work has acquired a measure of universal acclaim. 
Despite the imperfections of this version, it does possess an au- 
thentic English flavour. Once committed to his literal translation, 
Sir Thomas had to contend with all the obstacles of following the 
word order of the Italian regardless of the often unhappy result 
in the English and of the restrictions and limitations it imposed 
upon him. Yet Hoby’s work has received generous praise through 
the centuries as has Castiglione himself. 

Roger Ascham wrote that Jl Cortegiano ‘‘would do a yong 
ientleman more good, I wisse, then three yeares trauell abrode 
spent in Jtalie. And I meruell this book, is no more read in the 
Court, than it is, seying it is so well translated into English by 
a worthie Ientlemen Syr Th. Hobbie, who was many wayes well 
furnished with learnyng, and very expert in knowledge of diuers 
tonges.’” John Florio singles out J/ Cortegiano as one of the two 
books most likely to be read by foreigners learning Italian.“ In 
1773, Dr. Samuel Johnson said that Castiglione’s work is ‘‘the best 
book that ever was written upon good breeding . . . and you should 
read it.’* Hoby, who had spent two years in Italy and was thus 
well equipped for his task, has recently been called by Professor 
Sells ‘‘the perfect translator and interpreter of Castiglione’” while 
his version was deemed to be ‘‘by far the most popular Elizabethan 
translation from the Italian.’”’ In 1900 Walter Raleigh coneluded 
that ‘‘when censure has said its last word, The Courtyer, as done 
into English by Thomas Hoby, is still the book of a great age—the 
age that made Shakespeare possible.’” 

If one were to judge by numbers alone, it would seem that a 
Latin translation published by Bartholomew Clerke in 1571, which 





een 
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was subsequently reprinted in 1577, 1585, 1593, 1603, and in 1612 
at Cambridge, and revised by Samuel Drake in 1713, was in greater 
demand than Hoby’s which appeared again in 1577, 1588, and 
in 1603.” 

In outlining his method, Hoby makes clear that he has en- 
deavoured ‘‘to folow the very meaning and woordes of the Author, 
without being mislead by fansie, or leaving out any percell one or 
other, wherof I knowe not how some interpreters of this booke into 
other languages can excuse themselves, and the more they be con- 
ferred, the more it will perchaunce appeere.’™ He attaches im- 
portance to the office of translator for, ‘‘to be skilfull and ex- 
ercised in authours translated, is no lesse to be called learning, 
then in the very same in the Latin or Greek tunge.’’ (p. 9) 

The charges against Hoby’s translation have been serious. He 
has been aceused of: adhering too slavishly to the text; an im- 
perfect knowledge of Italian; mistakes in translation; incompre- 
hensible passages; awkwardness of construction; an ‘‘undevel- 
oped’’ command of English; uncertain syntax; a ‘‘lack of skill in 
handling prepositional phrases’’; sketchy notions of grammar; a 
choice of weak words and with ignorance of a philosophical ter- 
minology.” But on the other hand, his defects are counterbalanced 
by dedication to his work, by a good background, by his mastery 
of a strong Elizabethan idiom which is fresh, natural, endowed 
with a good sense of the dramatic and with few elaborations of 
the text. 

Hoby naturalizes the participants in the discussions in [1 Corte- 
giano and has them speak like English lords and ladies. Even 
though names are changed, their Italian nationality is only thinly 
disguised, as is evident in these few examples: Lewis, Count of 
Canosse, Lord Lodovicus Pius, Frier Seraphin, Frier Marian, Lord 
Ilypolitus, Sir Fredericke Fregoso and Maister Peter Mount. 

That there are flaws in his translation is apparent to anyone 
who compares it to the original. Hoby’s translation of sprezzatura 
by ‘‘recklessnesse’’ (p. 289), which is better rendered by a ‘‘studied 
carelessness,’’ is a glaring inaccuracy. Most of his errors do not 
greatly affect the general meaning of the Italian, but this partic- 
ular mistake must have given a wrong impression to Elizabethan 
readers. In his book, Good Behaviour,” Nicolson doubts that Hoby’s 
contemporaries could have realized ‘‘from his use of the word 
‘recklessnesse’ how great was the importance attached by Castig- 
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lione to good manners being natural rather than imitated or de- 
signed.’’ ‘‘Curiousness’’ and ‘‘curiositie’’ (p. 286) for affetta- 
zione are equally serious and likewise create an incorrect interpre- 
tation of the courtiers’s comportment.” Matthiessen is thus justi- 
fied in saying that the courtier has become a naturalized English- 
man but he is ‘‘less the scholar, and more than man of action”’ 
(p. 45). Other mistranslations are ‘‘devise’’ (p. 266) for gioco 
(p. 35) ; ‘‘to disgrace’’ (p. 266) for per reprimere (p. 35) ; ‘‘un- 
happie, wittie’’ (p. 268) for scelerato, prudente (p. 38); ‘‘dull’’ 
(p. 270) for sgarbati (p. 40); ‘‘maistries’’ (p 273) for miraculi 
(p. 44); ‘‘ignorance’’ (p. 274) for ignominia (p. 45); ‘‘lowly’’ 
(p. 275) for wmano (p. 47) ; ‘‘purchaseth’’ (p. 275) for si cdncita 
(p. 47); ‘‘eunning”’ (p. 275) for valor (p. 48); ‘‘braverie’’ (p. 
277) for braveria (p. 49); ‘‘unapt’’ (p. 278) for inabili (p. 51) ; 
‘*reasonings’’ (p. 252) for ragionamenti (p. 14) and ‘‘obstinate- 
ness’’ (p. 273) for estimazione (p. 44). ‘‘Precisenesse’’ (p. 311) 
for attillatura (p. 102) is adequate but does not convey the mean- 
ing of eleganza, ricercatezza as the word is defined by Maier.” 


Nevertheless, Hoby often uses a more vivid turn of phrase or 
a more robust expression than later translators. Cosi gloriosaniente 
mori (p. 17) is translated by ‘‘so did he end his lyfe with glorie’’ 
(p. 253), which is more imaginative than Opdycke’s ‘‘he died 
gloriously’ even though the latter is quite correct. In the sen- 
tence ‘‘the verye sober moode and greatnes that did knit together 
all the actes, woordes and gestures of the Dutchesse’’ (p. 256), the 
words “‘knit together’? may not be the exact equivalent of com- 
poneva (characterized), but it is more appropriate and vivid. Many 
of Hoby’s words have a fine archaic flavour, such as ‘‘feate ques- 
tions’’ (p. 257) for belle questioni (p. 21), although Opdycke’s 
**neat questions’’ is more accurate. Consider too the following 
sentence in relation to the original: 

“Sometime I would have him take certaine words in an other signi- 

fication than that is proper to them, and wrastling them to hk’. pur- 

pose (as it were) graffe them like a graffe of a tree in a more luckie 

stocke, to make them more sightly and faire, and (as it were) draw 

the matters to the sense of the verie eyes, and (as they say) make 

them felt with hande, for the delite of him that heareth, or readeth.” 

p. 300 

“Talor vorrei che pigliasse alcune parole in altra significazione che 


la lor propria; e, traportandole a proposito, quasi le inserisse come 
rampollo d’albero in pit felice tronco, per farle pid vaghe e belle, e 
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quasi per accostar le cose al senso degli occhi proprii, e, come si 
dice, farle toccar con mano, con diletto di chi ode e legge.” p. 84 


The phrase ‘‘wrastling them to his purpose’’ is not a literal trans- 
lation of the Italian, but it is a robust metaphor, even though the 
‘‘as it were’’, which Hoby so often uses for the equivalent of quasi, 
is incorrect. 

Hoby often makes the refined Italian of Castiglione coarser 
and more forceful than it really is. Volentieri si lassano acconciare 
al sicuro (p. 46) thus becomes ‘‘they are willing inough to sleepe 
in a whole skinne’’ (p. 274); stia in sue le brave parole (46) is 
erroneously, but picturesquely rendered as ‘‘to make braverie in 
wordes’’ (p. 275); the simple expression il farlo (p. 11) is trans- 
lated by the more energetic ‘‘to take it in hand’’ (p. 46). 

If Hoby had allowed himself greater flexibility of method and 
had occasionally departed from his dogged word for word trans- 
lation, his work would have gained in clarity and in a swifter, 
more supple, flow of language. 

The following sentence will serve as an illustration : 


How much more then doth a man Quanto pid poi di tutte piace una, 
delite in one, I meane not foule, dico, non brutta, che si conosca 
that is manifestly seene she hath chiaramente non aver cosa alcuna 
nothing upon her face, though shee __in su la faccia, benché non sia cosi 
bee not white nor so redde, but bianca né cosi rossa, ma col suo 
with her naturall colour somewhat color nativo pallidetta, e talor per 
wan, sometime with blushing, or vergogna o per altro accidente tinta 
through other chaunce dyed witha d’un ingenuo rossore.... 

pure rednesse. .. . pp. 100-01 


p. 310 

One critic has maintained that Hoby was unable to reflect the refine- 
ment of the Italian court because English society had not yet 
reached that same advanced stage of development.” This was 
earlier refuted by Raleigh, a devoted admirer of Hoby, who de- 
clares that ‘‘it is to the credit of our older English speech that 
he generally succeeds in finding some rough sort of vernacular 
equivalent for the delicate turns of the courtly Italian.’ 

Almost every page of Hoby’s translation contains examples of 
this ‘‘rough vernacular,’’ so much so that it prompted Robert 
Samber, who published his translation of Jl Cortegiano in 1724, 
appearing again in 1729, to say that: ‘‘It is certain however, that 
Sir Thomas did not understand his Author, or at least his Lan- 
guage is such, that I do not understand Him.’™ Apparently this 
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condemnation has not appreciably damaged Hoby’s reputation or 
influenced publishers. 

In his dedication, Samber wishes it to be clearly understood 
that his version is based on the Italian, ‘‘for T would not translate 
from a translation. ... If any one shall find Fault with it, let him 
make a better, and I shall have this Satisfaction, that I have in- 
cited an abler Genius than my own, and the Pleasure of setting, 
at least, one part of the Machine of Literature a going’’ (p. ix). 
The information regarding the various editions of J1 Cortegiano 
which Samber presents in his introduction is not always trust- 
worthy. The first edition of J1 Cortegiano was published in 1528, 
not 1531; Hoby’s version appeared in 1561, not 1588 (p. v). 

Unfortunaiely for Samber, an adverse impression, once created 
by his misinformation, is not easily dispelled for it only makes 
the reader wary and diffident of the reliability of his version. 
Thus it comes as no surprise to notice that Samber omits Castigli- 
one’s dedicatory letter to the Bishop of Viseo. 

As Hoby did earlier, Samber anglicizes proper names deleting 
‘*Lord’’ before Julian de Medicis, replacing ‘‘Lord’’ by ‘‘Signor’’ 
before Octavian Fregoso. Hoby’s Sir Frederick becomes Messer 
Frederick; the names Roberto da Bari and Pietro da Napoli ap- 
pear as in the original. 

Samber’s version is an attempt at a free translation of Jl Cor- 
tegiano, not as unhampered and successful as Boseén’s to be sure, 
but nevertheless a liberal interpretation in which errors, omissions 
and elaborations of the text are to be found in profusion. The lat- 
ter may be meritorious if done discreetly and with good taste, the 
first two defects, however, may only be regarded with indulgence, 
if not found immoderately. 

Srrors are not difficult to find. La causa dei successi (p. 14) 
becomes the ‘‘Cause of the following Discourses’’ (p. 4); quast 
al mezzo della Italia (p. 14), ‘‘in a Manner in the Heart of Italy’’ 
(p. 4) translating quasi in the same way as Hoby. It would be 
difficult to prove that Samber was influenced by Hoby’s version. 
Only one passage shows a similarity with Hoby. 

Hoby 


. so that beside the holesomnes 
of ayre, it is verie aboundant and 


Samber 
so that besides the Whole- 
someness of the Air, it abounds 





stored with all thinges necessarie 


for the life of man. 
p. 252 


with everything necessary for the 
Life of Man. 
p. 4 
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Further examination, however, would seem to prove that Samber 
strives for elegance and in so doing cannot rely on Hoby, who 
would be of no assistance to him. With elegance of style as his 
standard, Samber naturally sacrifices accuracy. Thus he equates 
‘a vast number... of .. . books’’ (p. 5) with un gran numero 

. di libri (p. 17); comincid a promettere tanto di sé, quanto 
non parea fusse licito sperare da uno uom mortale (p. 17) with 
‘the gave such early Proofs of so great a Genius, as one would 
think impossible in mortal Man’’ (p. 5). Here is a list of errors 
which he commits by considering the English more important than 





faithfulness to the original : 


. ed avendo prima danzato una 
bassa, ballarono una roegarze . 
pp. 133-34 


. , 8e ne andarono a dormire. 
p. 134 


Peré parmi che i vecchi siano alla 
condizion di quelli che... 
p. 138 


E cosi detto, si levarono tutti in 
piedi; e, presa riverentemente licen- 
zia dalla signora Duchessa, ciascun 
si fu alla stanzia sua. 
p. 294 
affaticati dalle faccende pit 


ardue... 
p. 296 


. imaginate quali eran poi |’altre 
operazion virtuose, ov’eran gli ani- 
mi: intenti e totalmente dediti 

p. 296 


. danced with admirable Steps 


and Number... 


p. 96 
they all retired to their re- 
spective Lodgings. 
p. 96 


This makes me look upon the Con- 
dition of old People to be like that 


ee 
II,3 


Upon which they all rose up, and 
reverently taking their leave of the 
Duchess Retired. 

II, 135 


fatigued in Affairs of Impor- 


tance... 
III, 138 


those grand virtuous and he- 
roick Actions, to which every one 
there was entirely devoted. 
III, 138 


The meaning of the Italian is preserved but it has been attired 


in a more luxurious dress: 


. avenga che divinamente siano 
scritti. 


p. 297 


.. + questa nostra fatica... 
p. 297 


tho’ written with never so 
much Perfection. 


III, 138 


. this Treatise of ours .. 
III, 139 
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. Ognun desidera veder questa 
vostra donna ben ornata... 
p. 297 


Quello ch’io mi aveva posto in ani- 
mo... non @ tanto appertenente 
al Cortegiano, che non si possa las- 
Sar senza danno alcuno... 


p. 298 
. ed ognuno si fu a dormire. 
p. 405 
... acuta infermita ... 
p. 407 


ITALICA 


.. . Everybody expects your Court- 
Lady in her full Perfection .. . 
III, 139 


What I had in Mind to add... 
is not so necessary for the Courtier, 
but it may be omitted without in- 
juring his Character... 

III, 140 


. and every one went to their 


several Apartments. 
III, 240 


. . acute Distemper... 
IV, 242 


Samber seems to show no concern for selecting the correct mean- 
ing of a word, attaching greater significance to achieving a smooth 
flow of English. Only in this way can his indifference to the 
original text be explained. In the words and phrases following, 


the inaccuracies are obvious: 


... tutta la casa... 


p. 408 

» - Cnvalieri ... 
p. 408 
. .. tanti signori e capitani... 
p. 408 


. the whole Palace... 
IV, 242 


. . Cavaliers... 
IV, 243 


. SO many illustrious Heroes... 
IV, 243 


A marked tendency to embellish and improve upon Castiglione’s 
text is another characteristic of Samber’s version, as may be seen 


in these examples: 


. . da cui sommamente mi sento 


esser amato... 
p. 12 


. acquistandone da essi grazia, e 


dagli altri laude... 
p. 12 


... di che sorte debba esser colui, 
che merita chiamarsi perfetto Cor- 


tegiano ... 
pp. 12-13 


. from whom I have received 
such sensible Proofs of an equal 
Affection and Esteem. . 

p.1 


and not only acquire their 
good Graces, but the Friendship 
and Esteem of all others. . 
p. 2 


. what Qualifications a Person 
ought to have to deserve the Title 
of a perfect Courtier... 

p. 2 


Sometimes the original is shortened: 














Vegniamo adunque ormai a dar 
principio a quello che @ nostro pre- 
suposto ... 

p. 13 
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Let us come then to what has been 
proposed ... 
p.3 


However, Samber is usually more verbose than Castiglione: 


. benché io non v’intervenissi 


presenzialmente . . . 

p. 14 
nell’aspero sito d’Urbino .. . 

p. 16 
aoe et Bee wee ss < 

p. 16 


. and, though I had not the Hap- 
piness of being present at these 
polite Entertainments ... 

p.3 


. in the hard and craggy Situa- 
tion of Urbino... 
p.4 


. , the most beautiful and magni- 
ficent ... 
pp. 4-5 


Samber consistently adds to the original meaning : 


. se io la tenessi per bella, la 
mostrarei senza altri ornamenti, e 
di quel modo che volse veder Paris 
le tre Dee. 

p. 297 


... perdita grandissima... 


p. 407 
. esperto in tanti esercizii ... 

p. 411 
. condizioni ... 

p. 412 


... if I think her beautiful, I would 
shew her without any other Orna- 
ment, than the three Goddesses ap- 
peared in to the Royal Shepherd on 
Mount Ida, 

III, 139 


. . . inexpressible Loss... 
IV, 242 


. . » Experience in so many gallant 
Exercises ... 
IV, 246 


. . . Qualities and good Conditions 


IV, 248 


Samber reflects the general sense of the Italian even though he 
has no concern for the exact nieaning of each word and prefers to 
recast the sentence in choosing his own word order: 


... @ @ogni oportuna cosa si ben 
lo forni, che non un palazzo, ma 
una citta in forma di palazzo esser 


pareva... 
p. 16 


. presumano e per fermo ten- 


gano... 
p. 297 


. and of so large an Extent, that 
it rather looked like a City than a 
Palace. And the Furniture was 
suitable, and worthy [of] so great 
a Prince, 
p.5 


. that they will think for cer- 


tain, that... 
ITI, 139 
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. cosi lo indurre o aiutare il suo 
principe al bene, e spaventarlo dal 
male, sia il vero frutto della Cor- 
tegiania. 

p. 412 


Con patto che se il signor Gaspar 
vorra accusar le donne, e dar loro 
corn’e suo costume, qualche falsa 
calunnia, esso ancer dia securta di 


— this may be said to be the 
Fruit of the Courtier’s Art. 
IV, 248 


if Signor Gaspar accuse our 

Sex as he is used to do, he will 
give Security to stand Trial... 
IV, 336 


star a ragione... 
p. 501 

Despite his efforts, Samber’s version has not enjoyed any 
measure of success. His translation is too far removed from the 
text and in addition makes Castiglione sound unnecessarily pomp- 
ous and verbose. He goes so much further than Boseén in his in- 
terpretation of the text that it is sometimes difficult to recognize 
Castiglione. Raleigh has called this translation ‘‘dull and pert’’ 
and that of A. P. Castigliois, ovr next translator, ‘‘dull and flat,’’ 
adding that, ‘‘in no way does either threaten the prerogative of 
Hoby, or impair his title to be esteemed the first and last trans- 
lator of the BOOK OF THE COURTIER”’ (ixi). 

A. P. Castiglione, who, we note from the title page, is ‘‘of the 
same family’’ as the author of J! Cortegiano published his version 
in 1727, two years before Samber’s was reissued.” It is a more 
pretentious work than the one we iave just examined. The trans- 
lator gives both the Italian and English text side by side on the 


same page and probably considered his Italian text as a critical 
‘I have collated all the Editions in 
(p. XIII), he forestalls and makes it seem imperti- 
as to the number of editions 


edition. By stating politely ‘ 
any Esteem’”’ 
nent to ask the natural questions 
used, their dates and other related information. But 
examination of his Italian text with Cian’s edition shows only a 
few minor differences in spelling. In the same place, the Eighteenth 
century Castiglione tells us that, ‘‘For the Translation I must own 
my self indebted to my Friends.’’ Whether this was his way of 
acknowledging his debt of gratitude to all those without whose 
assistance his work would not have been possible is another un- 


answered question. 


a careful 


There is no doubt that he had a sincere admiration for his more 
illustrious ancestor. Besides presenting a long biography of 
Castiglione in his dedication, he intersperses it generously with 
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eloquent eulogies of Baldassare. In the dedication, the translator 
declares that Castiglione: ‘‘according to Jovius, Julius Caesar 
Sealiger, and other eminent Writers, . . . has been judg’d to de- 
serve the second Place after Virgil’’ (p. LI). And the translator 
does not contradict this quotation or question it in any way, leav- 
ing no doubt about his attitude toward his more famous relative. 
The translator is too well aware ‘‘how highly this Family was 
distinguished from others, as indeed it is not inferior to any of the 
most noble Houses in all Italy’’ (p. X XI). 

The reaction of Charles V to the news of Castigiione’s death 
has often been told, but never as dramatically as by our translator. 
According to his account, Charles V was so upset that: ‘‘The 
Emperor, in Testimony of his great Grief, kept himself retir’d 
for many Days; during which, no Body was admitted to an Audi- 
ence, but Lewis Strozzi’’ to whom the Emperor declared: ‘‘ ‘I 
tell you, that we have lost one of the most accomplished Gentlemen 
in the World’ ’’ (XLVIIT). 

As for the translation itself, Raleigh’s neatly worded censure of 
this as well as of Samber’s appears to be excessively harsh and 


flippant, prompted as it is by an exaggerated admiration of Sir 


Thomas Hoby. Raleigh. fails to substantiate his remarks dismissing 
both translators in one sentence without explaining or showing 
why theirs are inferior works and without examining either 
version. 

A. P. Castiglione’s criterion resembles that of his contemporary, 
Samber, in that they both endeavoured to achieve the same end by 
producing an interpretation, rather than a translation, of J1 Cov- 
tegiano. Thus it is that A. P. Castiglione is guilty of the same 
faults as those of his colleague. 

Inaccuracies are common for A. P. Castiglione too is engrossed 
with the effectiveness of his English and as a consequence, pre- 
cision of meaning is sacrificed: 

. Pien di bonta, d’ingegno, pru-.. . full of Goodness, of fine Parts 


dentia, & cortesia... 
p. LVI 


« VEIBO ..- ... Vulgar people... 
p. LXI 


spesso si facévano imprese, ... Many times they fell into cross 
come hoggidi chiamiamo... Purposes, as they are now styled... 
p. 10 
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. havendo prima danzato una 


bassa; ball4rono una Roegarze... 


. Sella (come noi sogliamo dire) 
alla Veneziana... 


. and they Hand in Hand gave 
them a Dance... 
p. 104 


. Saddle (as we say in the Vene- 
tian Phrase)... 
p. 48 


Castiglione’s descendant disregards the alliterative effect of the 


original, as is illustrated here: 


Ma perché talhor gli huémini tanto 
che si diléttano di ripréndere, che 
ripréndono ancér quello che non 
mérita ripressione ... 


. . - di che sorte di pazzia crede 
ch’io impazzissi, e sopra che cosa 
giudicando questo ésito per le scin- 
tille di pazzia, che ogni di si vég- 
gono di mé uscire. . 


But because some Men love to find 
Faults where there are none... 
D. LIX 


. What species of Folly, and 
upon what Account, he believes 
himself affected with, making a 
Judgment of his particular Foible 
from those Sparks and Symptoms 
of it which he observes daily to 
proceed from himself... 

p. 16 


The translator makes an attempt to use authentic English idiom, 
a few examples of which are listed below: 


. tirar per i capegli... 


. dirdé anco dei vitii nostri... 


. as it were brought in by Head 


and Shoulders . 
p. 46 


. I will have a Fling at our 


Vices .. 
p. 47 


For the following sentence, A. P. Castiglione is indebted to 
Hoby (p. 289): 


. di non sapér levar le mani 
dalla tavola, almen fin che in tutto 
non ne sono levate ancdr le vi- 
vande... 


The word dicono is translated in one place by 
The modern Castiglione does not 


another ‘‘alledge’’ (p. LXITII). 
even attempt to be consistent. 


. that he cannot keep His Hands 
from the Table, especially while 
there is any Meat stirring. 

p. 49 


” 


‘‘object’’ and in 


The following passage is not one of the most felicitious: 


Others object, that since ’tis so difficult, and almest impossible to 
find a Courtier so perfect, as I require him to be, ’tis a needless Un- 
derstanding to write upon such a Topeck; for ’tis mere Vanity to 
teach a Thing that cannot be learnt... 


p. LXIII 
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It would perhaps be too much to expect a translation of such 
an enormous bulk to be entirely free of inaccuracies and to main- 
tain a high tone throughout. In general, it must be said the A. P. 
Castiglione does have a feeling for his work which elevates it from 
the prosaic to the poetic. Bembo’s discourse on Love is a good 
example of the heights which this translator is capable of attain- 
ing. The following passage illustrates this point: 

The Shutters then being open on that Side of the Palace which 
looks towards the lofty Summit of Mount Catri, they saw that already 

a fine rosy colour’d Morn had dawned in the East; and that all the 

Stars were retired, except Venus, the chearful [sic] Ruler of Heaven, 

which guards the Confines both of Night and Day; from whence 

seemed to blow a pleasant Breeze, which filling the Air with a pierc- 
ing Freshness, began to awaken the sweet Consort of Tuneful Birds, 
in the murmuring Woods of the neighbouring Hills. 

p. 452 

If the English version of L. E. Opdycke had been inspired with 
the poetic qualities of the latter, it might have won a more secure 
place among the translations of Castiglione. But it is the labori- 
ous work of a scholar with its abundant notes, useful information, 
and carefully compiled bibliography of all the editions of Jl Cor- 
tegiano up to 1901. He justifies his translation of Jl Cortegiano 
by saying that Hoby’s is ‘‘too antiquated to be readily intelligible 
to the general reader,’’ whereas the other two English translations 
are seldom available except in large libraries (p. VII). Opdycke 
departs from the original only when it is necessary for clarity. 
His intention to present a modern version would have been most 
commendable and praiseworthy if Opdycke had carried it out. 
But, unfortunately, it is difficult to see how a frequent use of 
words like the following, some used many times on one page (174), 
ean lend a modern flavour to any work, but the fine print of an 
insurance policy.” 

wherefore, whose, whereof, wherein, whither, wherewith, whence, 


withal, thither, thereto, therein, thereat, thereto, forsooth, in sooth, 
albeit, so be it, fain, nay, verily, methinks, in such wise, I pray. 


His claim that his version is a modern translation is weakened 
by words such as: ‘‘cavaliers’’ (p. 10), ‘‘waggery’’ (46), ‘‘dis- 
prized’’ (47), ‘‘right perfect voices and hands’’ (p. 90). Other 
expressions have a false ring: ‘‘a jocund gaiety’’ (p. 11); ‘‘un- 
youthful’’ (p. 307); ‘‘unlovely’’ (p. 89); ‘‘spoiled’’ (p. 43), the 
dictionary meaning of guasto, modifying the noun ‘‘ words.’’ 


‘ 
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Often his choice of words must be explained by a footnote cv pa- 
rentheses, which are usually inadequate and unsatisfactory. ‘‘Brae- 
cesque leave’’ does not convey the meaning of the original licenza 
braccesca which Opdycke explains in a note is derived from the 
name of the Italian Captain, Braccio Fortebracci, whose followers 
were called Bracceschi (p. 384). There is no need to place quo- 
tation marks about the word ‘‘devices’’ (p. 12) with the Italian 
imprese in brackets.” which is of no help to the reader with no 
Italian and unnecessary to everyone else. 

It is always difficult to translate a pun, but if no effort is made 
to find an equivalent in English, the task is insurmountable. Here 
is an example of one of Opdycke’s: 


Protogenes is said to have been censured by Apelles because he did 
not know when to take his hand from the tablet” (p. 37). 


In his notes, Opdycke admits that this play on words is un- 
translateable explaining that tavola means both a dining table and 
a tablet upon which pictures were painted (p. 338). 

Too close an adherence to the Italian produces awkward sen- 


tences like the one below: 


Whom ... would you say Petrarch and Boccaccio imitated, who were 


on earth only three days since, one may say? 
p. 50 


Curious combinations of words or phrases are the rule in 
Opdycke whose English word order is often distorted because it 
is still Italian in spirit. Consider the following examples: 


. thus they [women] fall into certain laughs and ways that they 


show they then feel greatest pleasure... 
p. 177 


. . thus often [men] go such lengths with them [women] as bring 
deserved reproach, and finally esteem them so lightly as to despise 


their company and even find them tedious... 
p.177 


Thus, if she is a little more stout or thin than the medium, or fair 


or dark, let her seek help from dress, but as covertly as possible .. . 
p. 180 


It were too great sacrilege to steal from the Evangelist... 
p. 96 


This too is naught but affectation of wishing to appear bold. 
p. 37 


The only omissions in Opdycke’s rendering are those which he 
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made deliberately because he considered them in bad taste. Thus, 
the word ignuda is omitted (p. 212, 1. 10) although he translated 
it as ‘‘unclothed’”’ earlier (p. 179). Opdycke omits a long passage 
but offers an apology: ‘‘The present translator prefers not to offer 
an English version of the following passage but to reprint it, line 
for line, from the Aldine folio of 1538”’’ (p. 402). The expurgated 
episode contains references to Socrates and homosexuality, and 


to the continence of Xenophon who is adamant in refusing the 
Dlandishments of a young girl. 

It is remarkable that Opdycke should have relied so heavily 
upon Hoby’s translation after dismissing it so pointedly earlier 
because it was ‘‘too antiquated.’’ While it is very likely that two 
versions of the same work will show almost identical renderings, 
which might very well be coincidental, too many similar passages 
arouse suspicion. In the examples set forth below, (which ex- 
clude those which might have been accidental) I have selected 
those which are too similar to be considered as the independent 
work of Opdycke. The relationship between a 1561 English trans- 
lation and one published in 1901 should, in theory, be remote: 

Hoby Opdycke 

. and in sitting were devyded a _... and sitting they were arranged 
man and a woman, as long as there’ alternately, a man and a woman, 
was women, for alwaies lightly, the as long as there were women, for 
number of men was far the greater. nearly always the number of men 


p. 258 was by far the greater. 
p. 13 


. that at length wee understand... . that at length we have learned 
whether it tended ... whither it tended... 
p. 261 p. 15 


j . according to the doctrine of .. . according to fra Mariano’s 
Frier Marian, wee shall gaine a_ teaching, we shall save a_ soul, 
soule, which shall be no smal gain. which will be no small gain. 

p. 261 p. 16 


Opdycke’s word order and choice of words closely follow Hoby: 


But unto these olde men I weene’ But I think these old men have 
I have made sufficient answere. now sufficient answer. 
p. 339 p. 80 


Who is so foolish that when he Who is so foolish that when he 
can doe a thing, wil not doe it ina knows how to do a thing, does 
not do it in proper season? 


fitte and due time? 
p. 340 p. 80 
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... to defend this famous memorie 
from mortall oblivion, and with my 
penne to make it live in the mindes 
of our posteritie... 

p. 451 


Opdycke changes an occasional 


.. and if you shew us her not in 
such manner, that all her beauties 
may bee discerned, wee will suspect 
that you are jealous over her. 

pp. 451-52 


... I doubt me, that not onely the 
Lord Gasper and Phrisio, but all 
the other Lordes here shall have a 
just cause to speake ill of her. 
p. 452 
. accompanying with that dis- 
crete sober moode, and with the 
giving of a good opinion of her 
selfe, the other principles also that 
have beene taught the Courtier. 
p. 461 


ITALICA 


. to rescue this bright memory 
from mortal oblivion, and by my 
writings to make it live in the 
hearts of posterity .. 

p. 171 


word: 


. and if you do not display her 
to us in such fashion that all her 
beauties may be seen, we shall 
think that you are jealous of her. 

p. 172 


... I fear that not only my lord 
Gaspar and Frisio, but all these 
other gentlemen, will have just 
cause to say ill of her. 

p. 172 
- . » accompanying the other pre- 
cepts that have been taught the 
Courtier with discreet modesty and 
with the giving of a good impres- 
sion of herself. 

p. 180 


From the examples cited above, it can be seen that Opdycke in 
general follows Hoby’s word order closely, occasionally modern- 


izing a word or phrase. 


Since Bembo’s lofty discourse on Love presents such a chal- 


lenging task to the translator’s ingenuity, Opdycke’s resourceful- 
ness may be measured by the independent result he achieves and 
the extent of his indebtedness to Hoby becomes apparent. Only 
the most striking parallels have been selected below in fairness 


to Opdycke: 

. . pour thy selfe into our harts, 
and with the brightnesse of thy 
most holy fire lighten our dark- 
nesse, and like a trustie guide in 
this blinde mase shew us the right 


way... 
p. 614 


Purge ... our eyes from mistie 
ignorance... 

pp. 614-15 
Accept our soules, that bee offered 


unto thee for a sacrifice. 
p. 615 


. .. pour thyself upon our hearts, 
and with the splendour of thy most 
holy fire illumine our darkness 
and, like a trusted guide, in this 
blind labyrinth show us the true 
path... 

p. 306 

. purge our eyes of misty ig- 

norance ... 

p. 306 
Accept our souls, which are offered 


thee in sacrifice ... 
p. 306 


Opdycke would have been better advised either to acknowledge 
his use of Hoby, or, at least, refrained from calling it ‘‘too anti- 


quated’’: 
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Take heede (maister Peter) that 
these thoughts make not your soule 
also to forsake the bodie. 


Madam, answered maister Peter, 
it should not be the first miracle 
that love hath wrought in me. 

p. 615 


You must remember moreover that 
Saint Marie Madgalen had many 
faultes forgiven her, because she 
loved much: and perhaps with no 
lesse grace than Saint Paule; was 
she many times through Angelike 
love haled up to the third heaven. 
pp. 616-17 


_and perhaps with no 
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“Have a care, messer Pietro, that 
with these thoughts your soul, also, 
does not forsake your body.” 


“My Lady,” replied messer Pietro, 
“that would not be the first mir- 
acle that love has wrought upon 
me.” 

p. 307 
You must remember, too, that St. 
Mary Magdalen had many sins for- 
given her because she loved much, 
less grace 
than St. Paul was she many times 
lifted to the third heaven by an- 
gelic love... 

p. 308 


Apparently, Opdycke relied too heavily on Hoby and on his 
dictionary, straying rarely from the letter of the original. Op- 
dycke’s point of departure is precisely the point where he should 
have begun if he is expected to produce a work of more lasting 
value. As it is now, his version can only be recommended to a stu- 
dent or reader wishing to consult it for the meaning of difficult 
passages. - 

Matthiessen’s unsubstantiated judgment of Opdycke’s trans- 
lation may be too severe when he says: ‘‘The writing is without 
distinction ; smoothly, carefully, it reproduces a dead classic’’ (p. 
53). But it is true that his rendering is hard to read because he 
has rarely allowed his imagination to follow the changing tempos 
of Castiglione’s prose. As has been said recently: ‘‘A translator 
must make an untiring effort to render as many characteristics 
of the original as his own language allows. The reader of a classic 
in translation should feel all the power of style that is felt by 
the reader of the original.’’’ In connection with his version of the 
Odyssey, E. V. Rieu makes this point: ‘‘too faithful a rendering 
defeats its own purpose; and if we put Homer straight into Eng- 
lish words, neither meaning nor manner survives.’™ The remarks 
of both scholars are equally applicable to any work worthy of 
translation into English. 

Jutius A. MOLINaRO 
University of Toronto 


1Most of the editions supplementary to Opdycke’s list of 1903 are to 
be found in: the Library of Congress Catalogue; the British Museum 
Catalogue; the Catalogue de la Bibliothéque Nationale ; Giuseppe Prezzolini, 
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Repertorio bibliografico (Roma: Elizioni Roma, 1937), I, 236-38; Antonio 
Palau y Dulcet, Manual del librero hispanoamericano (Madrid: Antonio 
Palau y Dulcet, 1950), III, 275-76. 

* Three Renaissance Classics: Machiavelli, The Prince, More, Utopia. 
Castiglione, The Courtier. ed. Burton A. Milligan (New York: Scribner, 
1953). Page references to Hoby’s translation are taken from this edition. 

*Roger Ascham, The Scholemaster, ed. John E. R. Mayor (London: 
Bell, 1934), p. 119. 

*John Florio, Second Frutes (1591), a facsimile reproduction, with 
introduction by R. C. Simonini (Gainesville, Florida: Scholars’ Facsimiles 
& Reprints, 1953), p. [vi]. 

* Boswell’s Life of Johnson, ed. George Birkbeck Hill (New York: 
Harper, [1887]), V, 314. 

*A. Lytton Sells, The Italian Influence in English Poetry from Chaucer 
to Southwell (Bloomington, Indiana: University Press, 1955), p. 86. 

‘Francis Otto Matthiessen, Translation. An Elizabethan Art (Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1931), p. 22. 

*The Book of the Courtier, from the Italian of Count Baldassare 
Castiglione, done into English by Sir Thomas Hoby, anno 1561, ed. Walter 
Raleigh (London: David Nutt, 1900), p. lix. 

* Mary Augusta Scott, Elizabethan Translations from the Italian (Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin, 1916), p. 446. 

” Ed. Raleigh, p. 11. 

™ Matthiessen, loc. cit. The chapter on Hoby’s translation leans heavily 
on Raleigh, especially on pp. liii-lix, with only a vague acknowledgment 
to Raleigh in his preface. 

® Harold Nicolson, Good Behaviour (London: Constable, 1953), p. 153. 

4% All quotations from Castiglione, unless otherwise indicated, are to 
Il Cortegiano, 4th ed. Vittorio Cian (Firenze: Sansoni, 1947). 

Jl Cortegiano, ed. Bruno Maier (Torino: Unione tipografico-editrice 
torinese, 1955), p. 126, note 9. 

* The Book of the Courtier, trans. and ed. by Leonard Eckstein Op- 
dycke (New York: Scribner, 1903). Republished in New York by H. 
Liveright in 1929. 

% Matthiessen, p, 49. " Raleigh, p. liii. 

* Robert Samber, The Courtier (London: A. Bettesworth et al., 1724), 
pp. v-vi. The pages are numbered consecutively to the end of Book I and 
renumbered from Book II to the end of the work. References to Book I 
are to pages, those to the following books to both book and page. 

* A. P. Castiglione, J] Cortegiano or The Courtier; written by Conte 
Baldassar Castiglione and a new Version of the same into English, to- 
gether with several of his celebrated pieces, as well Latin as Italian, both 
in prose and verse. To which is prefixed The Life of the Author (Lon- 
don: W. Bowyer, 1727). In quoting this edition, I have used the trans- 
lator’s version of the Italian. 

” Opdycke, pp. 10, 14, 14, 15, 15, 305, 173, 46, 12, 109, 174, 177, 109, 80, 
174, 180, 14, 16, 17, 75, 80, 40, 54. 

7 Ed. Cian, p. 22, note 9. 

2 Giovanni Cecchetti, “Verga and D, H. Lawrence’s Translations. 
Comparative Literature, IX (1957), 336. 

* Homer, The Odyssey, a new translation by E. V. Rieu, The Penguin 
Classics (Edinburgh: R. & H. Clark, 1946), p. 18. 
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CROCE E MENENDEZ Y PELAYO: 
UNO STUDIO DI CONTRASTO 


= INTERESSANTE vedere la differenza che passa tra Croce* 
E e Menéndez y Pelayo riguardo il concetto dell’arte. Essi fu- 
rono critici letterari che non solo avevano discernimento critico, 
ma anche una vera e propria filosofia dell’arte. Ambedue critici 
letterari avevano gusto letterario e una profonda cultura filosofica. 
In questo saggio cercheremo di tracciare un parallelo tra questi 
due grandi ingegni. 

Menéndez y Pelayo da importanza al concetto dell’originalita 
tematica, all’idea dell’originalita dell’argomento. Per lui Calderén 
é grande perché ha originalita tematica. Sigismondo, |’eroe della 
Vida es sueno attraversa tre differenti fasi di sviluppo psicologico: 
(1) una fase animale durante la quale egli non conosce né il 
mondo, né la vita; (2 )una fase violenta durante la quale egli 
cerea di imporre la sua volonta su tutti color che lo cireondano; 
(3) la realizzazione che, sebbene la realta sia un sogno, la verita 
é eterna. Per il critico spagnuolo questo tema o argomento é pro- 
fondo ed immaginativo, gigantesco e poetico. ‘‘Repito que, como 
idea, no hay mas grande en ningtin teatro del mundo; que la ejecu- 
cién es superior también a lo que suele ser la ejecucién de otros 
grandes pensamientos de Calderén; y que esta obra, que es la 
primera de las suyas por la grandeza de la idea capital, es también 
de las primeras por la habilidad dramatica con que esté conducida, 
aunque no sea ciertamente de las mejores por el estilo.’” 

I] eritico spagnuolo rileva la stessa grandezza tematica nell’altro 
famoso dramma di Calderén El Alcalde de Zalamea: un dramma 
dove Calderén eguaglia la creativita di Shakespeare. Pedro Crespo, 
l’eroe del dramma, unisce in sé il sentimento della giustizia e il 
sentimento della vendetta personale, una combinazione che non 
stride a causa della percezione poetica di Calderén. Ci sono al- 
euni difetti nel dramma, ma tutto é perdonato quando uno legge 
la mirabile scena dove ‘‘el alealde empieza por deponer su vara 
a los pies del capitén, y tratandole de hombre a hombre, le pide 
la reparacién de su perdido honor, y cuando no lo aleanza, vuelve 
a levantarse como Justicia y manda prender al capitan y agar- 
rotarle; confundiendo en uno (lo repito) el desagravio de su 


propria sangre y el desagravio de la ley moral.’” 
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Croce interpreta il concetto dell’originalita in una maniera 
diversa. Egli non s’interessa se il poeta parli di grandi battaglie 
o di cose insignificanti. Croce mostra solo interesse nell ’originalita 
di sentimento. Per lui quando un poema nasce la realta si ar- 
riechisce. L’umanita possiede una cosa che prima non esisteva, una 
nuova forma, un nuovo cuore, una nuova vita. I| poeta rispecchia 
o riflette il sentimento e pensiero dell’ambiente storico in cui egli 
vive ed opera, ma egli sempre aggiunge qualche cosa di nuovo al 
mondo in cui vive. Il falso poeta, invece, non é capace di versare 
una nuova luce sul mondo che lo cireonda. 

Nell’analizzare la poesia di un poeta Croce non si sofferma sul 
tema affatto. Nel poeta Croce solo cerca il mondo del suo cuore, 
dei suoi sentimenti, del suo interiore sé stesso. Egli non si preoc- 
cupa se il poeta abbia letto questi o quelli libri; né s’interessa 
nell’origine del tema o argomento. Se la Divina Commedia di 
Dante sia il risultato della sua immaginazione o della previa tra- 
dizione medievale non costituisce affatto un problema. II critico 
letterario non deve perdersi nella ricerea storico-letteraria, ma deve 
analizzare la poesia del poeta. La vera materia dell’arte non con- 
siste di cose, ma di sentimenti, e i sentimenti spiegano le cose, e 
non viceversa. ‘‘La vera materia dell’arte, come si é detto, non 
sono le cose, ma i sentimenti del poeta; questi determinano e 
spiegano quelle, ossia come e per qual ragione egli si volge a quelle 
cose e non ad altre cose, a quelle cose pit che ad altre.’” II eri- 
tico letterario dove concentrare la sua attenzione sullo stato fonda- 
mentale del poeta; egli deve concentrare la sua energia su cid che 
é eterno nella poesia del poeta, ossia, lo spirito di sincerita poetica. 
Una volta afferrato il principio della nota fondamentale, del sen- 
timento dominante, il critico letterario pud facilmente compren- 
dere |’opera del poeta. Una volta compreso che la nota fondamen- 
tale dell’Ariosto é l’armonia, uno pud facilmente spiegarsi perché 
l’Ariosto preferisce ritrattare donne vezzose e belle, ma non troppo 
virtuose, matrimoni aventi un carattere provvisorio e non una base 
etica. Amando 1]’armonia |’Ariosto disdegna cose complicate. 

Menéndez y Pelayo considera |’arte come universalita, ossia 
umanita . L’artista deve tenere conto della realta umana, del tes- 
suto storico-umano se vuole veramente ascendere la collina faticosa 
dell’arte. Alla luce di questa teoria il critico spagnuolo quasi si 
inferocisce contro aleuni drammi c¢alderoniani. Noi sceglieremo il 
dramma El Tetrarca de Jerusalén come un esempio. I! Tetrarea 
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uccide sua moglie per amore, ma il suo amore non cade nei limiti 
della natura umana. Secondo Menéndez y Pelayo la grandezza del 
dramma é viziata dalla ristrettezza del tema, e per dimostrare la 
manchevolezza artistica del dramma egli lo paragona all’Otello di 
Shakespeare. Otello uccide Desdemona perché egli é geloso, ossia 
egli agisce in una maniera perfettamente umana; il Tetrarea uc- 
cide Marienne perché egli é uno schiavo delle convenzioni sociali; 
Otello ueccide perché egli ha perduto il suo equilibrio emotivo; il 
Tetrarea uccide a sangue freddo; Otello sente il tormento, |’an- 
goscia e il dolore del suo atto; il Tetrarea uccide pensando alla 
societa. Al dramma del Calderén maneca ‘‘la verdad universal y 
eterna que tiene el Otelo de Shakespeare, donde hierve la pasién; 
celos barbaros, groseros, brutales, pero que no dependen de nin- 
guna convencién de tiempo y de lugar, ni son consecuencia de este 
o del otro estado social, sometido a una ley llamada honor sino 
que tan indestructibles como la misma naturaleza humana, en la 
cual tienen raiz.’* La gelosia di Otello é brutale, volgare, bestiale, 
ma é una passione puramente umana: una passione che segue il 
suo corso naturale, il suo svolgimento fatale, la sua via prestabilita. 
In questo dramma Shakespeare non parla di sottigliezze, conven- 
zioni sociali o casistica, ma rappresenta la gelosia com’é sotto 
tutti i cieli; una passione distruggitrice sia che si manifesti nel- 
l’uomo pit nobile o nell’essere pit volgare. Calderén, invece, rap- 
presenta una gelosia quasi annacquata, quasi distillata, una gelosia 
imposta, ossia non pili gelosia. 

Croce é per |’individualita dell’arte. Secondo lui |’artista 
non pud scegliere questo o quell’altro tema, perché lo scegliere é 
un’attivita pratica, mentre |’arte é attivita teoretica. L’uomo di 
affari, |’uomo di stato ed il santo possono scegliere, perché vivono 
nel mondo dell’azione, mentre |’artista sempre vive nel mondo 
teoretico. ‘‘Stabilite queste distinzioni, dobbiamo considerare come 
erronea ogni teoria che aggreghi |’attivita estetica a quella pratica, 
e le leggi della seconda introduca nella prima.’* L’artista non 
pud scegliere questo o quello, questo o un altro tema perché |’arte 
é libera inspirazione. L’artista si trova gravido del suo tema e 
non sa come; egli sente approssimarsi |’avvento del parto poetico, 
e non sa cosa fare. Se egli operasse contro la sua inspirazione, 
s’ingannerebbe; se egli volesse cantare di guerra quando é nato 
per cantare l’amore, fallirebbe davvero. Ad un critico letterario 
che giudica un’opera d’arte secondo la scelta dell’argomento Croce 
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risponderebbe che il critico letterario deve lasciare |’artista in pace, 
perché un artista pud essere solo inspirato dalle cose che fanno 
un’impressione su di lui. Un artista é rapito dinanzi all’alba, e 
un altro dinanzi a una bottega di cenciaiuolo; uno dinanzi al bel 
volto di una ragazza, e un altro dinanzi alla bruttezza di un vec- 
chio delinquente. Per Croce non c’é davvero un tema mal scelto. 
Se uno alle vo!te biasima un poeta lo biasima non per il tema (il 
che costituirebbe un assurdo), ma per il modo con il quale |’artista 
l’ha trattato. Un tema che tratta di brutture é tanto artistico 
quanto un tema che tratta di bellezze. ‘‘Se le brutture spariranno 
dal mondo, se si stabilira la virti e felicita universale, gli artisti, 
chi sa?, non saranno pit! rappresentatori di sentimenti malvagi o 
pessimistici; ma calmi, innocenti e giulivi, areadi di un’Arcadia 
reale. Ma, fintanto che brutture e turpitudini sono in natura e 
simpongono all’artista, non si pud impedire che sorga anche 
Vespressione di queste; e, quando é sorta, factum infectum fieri 
nequit.’” Il eritico letterario pud aiutare |’artista a scoprire sé 
stesso, ossia le proprie inclinazioni, inspirazione e impressioni, ma 
non ha nessun diritto di imporre un mondo che |’artista non sente. 

Menéndez y Pelayo pensa che |’artista deve avere il dono del- 
l’intuizione. L’ intuizione é una specie di conoscenza immediata, 
‘‘una stibita iluminacién’’. L’artista deve intuire, ma_ per 
intuire non é necessario che l’artista senta. Per 1’artista 
non é necessario sentire |’amore per creare una figura di vita e 
passione. Egli pud intuire anche se non vive certe manifestazioni 
emotive. Secondo Menéndez y Pelayo Tirso da Molina fu un mo- 
naco, e come tale lontano dal vivere concretamente certe esperienze 
psicologiche; nonostante cid egli rappresentd passioni umane con 
grande profondita. ‘‘Hay que resignarse a admitir que lo que 
Tirso supo o adiviné de la vida, lo supo o adiviné siendo fraile. 
Su maravillosa intuicién pudo suplir lo que de experiencia mun- 
dana le faltaba.’” Don Chisciotte é una grande figura poetica, ma 
Cervantes non la cred sperimentando o vivendo tutto il mondo 
passionale dell’eroe. Don Chisciotte fu il prodotto dell’immagina- 
zione creativa di Cervantes, ma non del suo sentimento. Don 
Chisciotte ‘‘fué hijo predilecto de su fantasia romantica y poética, 
que se complace en él y le adorna con las mas excelsas cualidades 
del ser humano.’” Don Chisciotte, nato tra un mondo che muore 
ed uno che nasce, oscilla tra la ragione e la pazzia, perd 
la sua pazzia é una splendida falsa interpretazione dei valori veri, 
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ma sempre interpretazione. Nel cuore di Don Chisciotte risplende 
eternamente il mondo ideale di Platone. Cervantes non crea Don 
Chisciotte meccanicamente, ma egli lo intuisce profondamente, os- 
sia adopera la facolta alogica dello spirito che intravede e non vede, 
intuisce e non riflette, afferra e non ragiona. Cervantes usd 
l’istinto artistico, ossia una specie di antenna interiore, ma per 
averla non visse necessariamente il mondo emotivo del suo eroe. 
‘‘Cervantes no compuso o elaboré a don Quijote por el proceso 
frio y mecanico de la alegoria, sino que le vid con la sdbita ilumi- 
nacién del genio, siguié sus pasos abstraido y hechizado por él, y 
llegé6 al simbolo sin buscarle, agotando el riquisimo contenido psi- 
colégico que en su héroe habia.’” 

Croce considera |’intuizione come |’essenza dell’arte. Se in 
Menéndez y Pelayo |’intuizione é autarchica, in Croce |’intuizione 
é dipendente. ‘‘ Anche la distinzione tra poesia e prosa non pud 
inverarsi se non in questa tra arte e scienza. Fin dall’antichita 
fu visto che quella distinzione non poteva fondarsi su elementi 
esterni, come il ritmo e il metro, la forma sciolta e la legata, e 
ch’era invece tutt’interna. La poesia é il linguaggio del sentimento; 
la prosa dell’intelletto.’” ‘‘What the artist is trying to do, dice 
R. G. Collingwood, is to express a given emotion. To express it, 
and to express it well, are the same thing. ... Every utterance 
and gesture that each of us makes is a work of art’™ Alla domanda 
se |’uomo ordinario sente senza essere capace di esprimersi poeti- 
camente Croce risponde che |’uomo ordinario non crea poetica- 
mente perche veramente non s*nte. Un forte sentimento sempre 
si trasforma in un’immagine palpitante, ossia intuizione pura. ‘‘T] 
pittore é pittore perche vede cid che altri sente solo, o intravede, 
ma non vede. Un sorriso erediamo di vederlo, ma in realta ne ab- 
biamo solo qualche vago accenno, non scorgiamo tutti i tratti ca- 
ratteristici da cui risulta, come, dopo avereci lavorato intorno, li 
seorge il pittore, che percid pud fermarlo compiutamente sulla 
tela.’™ Per Croce la vita interiore dell’uomo ordinario é@ piccola 
cosa: i suoi pensieri sono meschini come meschini sono i suoi 
sentimenti. Davvero conosciamo un amico? ‘‘ Anche del nostro pit 
intimo amico, di colui che ci sta accanto tutti i giorni e tutte le 
ore, non possediamo intuitivamente se non qualche tratto appena 
della sua fisonomia che ce lo distingue dagli altri.’ L’uomo ordi- 
nario non intuisce, esprime o crea, perché non sente o pereepisce 
profondamente. Ognuno di noi é un poco pittore, poeta, seultore, 
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musicista, ma rispetto a Dante o Omero noi siamo davvero una 
piccola cosa, ossia i nostri sentimenti non sono veramente profondi. 
Noi possiamo illuderci sulla ricchezza dei nostri sentimenti e im- 
magini, sulla ricchezza della nostra vita interiore, ma noi siamo 
facilmente ricondotti alla realta quando ci si domanda di attra- 
versare il ponte dell’asino dell’espressione: un ponte che non pos- 
siamo veramente attraversare. 

Menéndez y Pelayo é classico. Per lui |’arte non é soltanto il 
risultato dell’intuizione, ma anche della ragione. ‘‘Considerando 
el arte como obra soberanamente reflexiva y no como producto de 
una fuerza ciega e inconsciente, no concibo obra alguna artistica 
digna de este nombre que no pueda ser criticamente interpretada 
conforme a ciertos cinones que preexistieron en la mente de su 
autor, aunque el propio no se diese cuenta clara de ellos.’”™ 

Se l’artista ha una falsa teoria dell’arte, la sua arte non soprav- 
vivera la sua atmosfera storica; se |’artista ha la vera teoria, egli 
sara capace di rompere la barriera del tempo. Alla luce di questa 
teoria noi possiamo facilmente comprendere il criticismo che Me- 
néndez y Pelayo rivolge contro i critici letterari del neo-classicismo 
francese. Egli condanna il Le Bossu che definiva l’epica come un 
artistico discorso in versi inventato per migliorare i costumi; il 
Luzan che asseriva che Omero aveva scritto il suo poema per spie- 
gare la verita morale e politica a menti ignoranti; Mme. Dacier 
che, dopo aver speso tutta la sua vita traducendo e studiando 
Omero, affermava che |’Iliade era un discorso in versi rappresen- 
tante allegoricamente il male prodotto dalla rivalita dei coman- 
danti. Menéndez y Pelayo parimenti condanna poeti come Jovel- 
lanos e Moratin; il primo si servi della poesia come un mezzo di 
riforma sociale; il secondo si servi dell’arte come uno strumento 
di elevazione morale. Per lo scrittore spagnuolo |’artista vero é 
colui che non confonde arte con moralita o societa, filosofia 0 teo- 
logia, ma é colui che tiene conto della vita. L’artista vero sempre 
erea caratteri di carne ed ossa e non astrazioni filosofiche. II eri- 
tico spagnuolo nutre una grande simpatia per la estetica di Hegel. 
Hegel ‘‘ahora nos muestra al poeta como soberano taumaturgo, 
duefio del signo de los signos, intérprete dela fuerza espiritual y 
del principio oculto de la vida, revelador del alma misteriosa de 
los seres v capaz de infundirles una existencia mas alta que la 
tienen en el mundo de las apariencias sensibles.’”™ 

Croce @ romantico. Per lui quando il poeta sente in sé il 
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soffio inspiratore della poesia che per virti magica della parola 
viene fuori dalla regione oscura della psiche alla chiarezza dello 
spirito contemplatore, questo soffio non é il risultato della rifles- 
sione, ma del sentimento. Per Croce un vero artista trova la sua 
via intuitivamente, istintivamente, naturalmente senza domandarsi 
quale via da percorrere. Ai pensatori e agli scienziati uno pud 
perdonare la mancanza del sentimento perché essi sempre parlano 
di concetti o astrazioni, ma ad un vero poeta noi domandiamo che 
faccia parlare il cuore del suo cuore. Trovando sé stesso, secoprendo 
sé stesso, essendo sé stesso 0 esprimendo sé stesso il poeta é vero 
poeta. Per il Croce Ariosto é un vero poeta non quando filosofeg- 
gia, ma quando fa parlare il suo cuore, ossia quando parla della 
donna, della bella donna. Menéndez y Pelayo potrebbe obiettare 
che 1’Ariosto non pud veramente rappresentare la donna se non 
sa la psicologia del cuore umano, se non ha la vera teoria del- 
arte, ossia l’arte come creazione di individualita artistiche e non 
astrazioni, ma Croce risponderebbe che il vero artista non si smar- 
risce mai se ascolta il suo cuore, la sua emozione, la sua anima. 
Non si smarrirono né Dante, né Omero, né Shakespeare. ‘‘La co- 
noscenza umana ha due forme, @ o econoscenza intuitiva o co- 
noscenza logica ; conoscenza per la fantasia o conoscenza per |’intel- 
letto; conoscenza dell’individuale o conoscenza dell’universale; 
delle cose singole ovvero delle loro relazioni: é, insomma, o produt- 
trice d’immagini o produttrice di concetti.’™ L’intuizione é una 
categoria fondamentale dello spirito umano. L’artista dotato di 
grande capacita intuitiva non deve andare in cerea di canoni este- 
tici o imparare la vera teoria dell’arte: il vero artista trovera la 
legge esteti.a in sé stesso. 

Il eritico spagnuolo, con il suo concetto dell’arte—universalita, 
pud giustificare l’arte di un Calderdn, ma non l’arte di un 
Leopardi, Byron o Larra, dove il sentimento veramente costi- 
tuisce il centro vitale del loro mondo. Croce, invece, pud giusti- 
ficare |’arte romantica, ma non quella classica, ossia |’arte-pensiero. 
E vero che Croce, in un secondo periodo del suo travaglio men- 
tale, parlé di un’arte cosmica, universale, organica, creatrice di 
mondi, ma la sua prima estetica fu pi o meno quasi sempre pre- 
sente nel suo spirito. Anche quando Croce, nella sua quarta fase 
estetica accetta il concetto dell’arte—universalita sub specie in- 
tuitionis, parla ancora della distinzione tra poesia e letteratura. 
Per lui Goethe, Dante, Shakespeare e Omero sono poeti; Victor 
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Hugo, Alessandro Manzoni e Walter Scott sono letterati: una 
distinzione che é solo possibile alla luce della sua prima estetica, 
ossia un’arte che sia arte e non filosofia, arte e non letteratura, 
individualita e non riflessione. Nel mondo estetico moderno dove 
non si parla pitt di bellezza o bruttezza, ma del ‘‘caratteristico,’’ 
ossia ‘‘the unity of milieu’’, Croce sembra essere pili moderno di 
Menéndez y Pelayo. [1 concetto del ‘‘caratteristico’’ ossia un’arte 
dove tutti gli elementi armonizzano (ad esempio la bruttezza fisica 
di Madame Vauquer del Pére Goriot armonizza con le sue panto- 
fole seucite ed invecchiate) é pid vicino al concetto dell ’arte-indi- 
vidualita che all’intellectualismo estetico di Menéndez y Pelayo.” 
ANGELO A. DE GENNARO 


Loyola University of Los Angeles 


*In questo articolo analizzaremo soltanto la prima estetica crociana, 
l’estetica che lo rese famoso. Vedi il nostro articolo “The Drama of the 
Aesthetics of Benedetto Croce” nel Journal of Aesthetics and Art Criti- 
cism, Vol. XV, No. 1 (September, 1956), p. 117-121. 

1Menéndez y Pelayo, Estudios y Discursos de Critica Histérica y 
Literaria. Santander, Aldus, 1951, Vol. III, p. 223. * Ibid; p. 235. 

* Benedetto Croce, Ariosto. Bari, Laterza, 1927, p. 50. 

*Menéndez y Pelayo, Estudios, op. cit.; p. 239. 

* Benedetto Croce, Estetica come scienza dell’espressione e linguistica 
generale. Bari, Laterza, 1909, p. 58. * Ibid., p. 60. 

*Menéndez y Pelayo, Zstudios, op. cit.; Vol. III, p. 67. 

* Menéndez y Pelayo, Estudios, op. cit.; ... Vol, I, pp. 352, 353. 

* Ibid.; p. 353. ” Benedetto Croce, Estetica, op. cit.; p. 31. 

“RR. G. Collingwood, Principles of art. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1938, 
Pp, 282, 285. 

“ Benedetto Croce, Estetica, op. cit.; p. 13. 8 Tbid., p. 13. 

“Quoted by Arturo M. Cayuela, Menéndez y Pelayo, Orientador de la 
cultura espafiola. Madrid, Editora Nacional, 1954, p. 219. 

% Menéndez y Pelayo, Historia de las ideas estéticas en Espafa. Buenos 
Aires, Espasa-Calpe, 1943, Vol. IV, p. 223. 

%* Benedetto Croce, Estetica, op. cit.; p. 5. 

“Tl professore Manuel Olguin presenta Menéndez y Pelayo come una 
specie di Kant letterario. Egli vede in Menéndez y Pelayo il critico che 
da rilievo alla forma e alla materia, alla necessita e alla liberta, al ra- 
zionalismo e all’empirismo. “The basis of Menéndez y Pelayo’s aesthetic 
theory is his conception of the “aesthetic fact” as a synthesis of matter 
and form,” Manuel Olguin, Marcelino Menéndez y Pelayo’s theory of art, 
aesthetics and criticism. University of California Publications in Modern 
Philology. Vol. XXVIII, No. 6, p. 356. Certamente é evidente in Menéndez 
y Pelayo l’influsso kantiano nel riconoscere l’attivita creatrice dell’artista, 
ma a noi sembra pit evidente l’influsso hegeliano nel critico spagnuolo. 
Tuttavia siamo d’accordo con il professore Olguin nel riconoscere che 
Menéndez y Pelayo ebbe una definita filosofia dell’arte anche se non 
fu un filosofo sistematico. 





A DISCUSSION: THE TEACHING OF ITALIAN 
AND ITS PROBLEMS 


WO PANEL discussions on the teaching of Italian and its prob- 

lems were held during the 1959 session of the Middlebury College 
Italian Summer School. The time and place were favorable for 
such discussions, particularly because of the large percentage of 
the students in attendance who were teachers or who planned to 
teach. The panel was made up of the members of the Italian School 
Faculty, each of whom reported on certain specific points. Many of 
the students participated in the discussions. 

The points considered and the conclusions reached proved to be 
sufficiently enlightening and constructive to warrant their being 
made available to a wider audience. The timeliness of these dis- 
cussions becomes evident if one considers the current interest in 
and criticism of education, here and abroad. 

The main topies discussed were: 1) the increased interest in 
Italian; 2) the searcity of truly up-to-date teaching materials; 3) 
the limited number of qualified teachers, at all levels; 4) the 
necessity for a re-evaluation and a better understanding of the 


place of Italian in the curricula of American schools, with an aim 
to improving the quality of students, increasing their numbers and 
obtaining a more uniform geographical representation; and 5) 
the vocational uses of Italian. 


1) The increased interest in Italian is exemplified in so many 
ways that it is not necessary to list them all: from popular songs 
to Italian shoes, from ‘‘Dante’’ courses outside the Departments 
of Italian to magazine articles on any aspect of Italian life, past 
and present. The leveling off of the political importance of the 
various Western European countries is favorable to Italy, which 
was never politically ‘‘powerful,’’ but has often been a leader in 
fields of more lasting value than colonialism or power politics. It 
is undeniable that the American who spends so much time in Italy, 
for business or for pleasure, as a government official or as a 
private citizen, in a world as language conscious as our world is 
today, will realize more and more that true understanding of a 
country comes only through knowledge of the language of that 
country, and that only through its language comes the real under- 
standing of a civilization. 
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It is a fact that in many elementary and secondary, public and 
private schools, the teaching of Italian could be as natural as the 
teaching of the other traditional languages, if only a teacher 
were available. 

It was the opinion of the members of the panel that, without 
unduly encouraging a major in Italian, an effort should be made 
to encourage at least the study of Italian as a minor. 

2) Almost everyone agreed on the need for a thorough basic 
reorganization of the teaching of the language, with widespread 
use of all the facilities and improvements made available by mod- 
ern techniques. Everyone complained of the scarcity of textbooks 
suitable from the point of view of language, culturally relevant 
and informative. Most Italian grammars are inadequate, and too 
many of them are for beginners, while there is little at the inter- 
mediate level, and practically nothing at the advanced level. There 
is very little in ‘‘readers’’ for secondary schools, even less for first 
and second year college courses. With the increasing use of the 
language laboratory, it is of the greatest importance that the 
teacher of Italian, well trained in modern methods, use fully, 
competently and successfully the school laboratory, or he will find 
that all laboratory space is taken by other more prompt and more 
alert language instructors. The teacher who prides himself in 
saying that the laboratory is not necessary because Italian is easy 
or because he has always taught in a certain way and is not going 
to change his manner of teaching, serves poorly the cause of Ital- 
ian. And equally poorly is the cause of Italian served by the in- 
structor who does not want to teach language courses and con- 
siders language teaching something unworthy of him. 

3) The limited number of qualified teachers of Italian is but 
another example of the general shortage characteristic of the 
entire profession. Numerous such cases, especially in the area of 
high school teaching, often come to the attention of many of us. 

4) In considering the place occupied by Italian in the curricula 
of American schools at all levels it was observed that prejudices, 
misunderstandings and lack of information were prevalent in 
many cases. 

One of the common mistakes is the belief that Italian is easy to 
teach: therefore, the Latin or the Spanish teacher ‘‘will do,’’ and 
little effort is made to secure a teacher who is qualified and spe- 
cialized in Italian. Another error is to believe that Italian is easy 
to learn. Therefore, it is not ‘‘important’’ enough to channel into 
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it the ‘‘good’’ students, or to include it in the academic course 
of the publie high sehovls or in the curriculum of the preparatory 
schools. It is frequently left for the slow student to elect. At the 
secondary school level, it is often included as a non-academic course. 
Moreover, Italian is offered mainly in areas with a high percentage 
of persons of Italian origin. While the sentimental attachment 
which should attract Americans to the language and culture of 
their ancestors is understandable and commendable, it seemed to 
the members of the panel that a) Italian should be offered in a 
more uniform manner; b) the choice of one foreign language in 
preference to another, at the elementary school level, is of no im- 
portance, inasmuch as it is only the acquiring of a skill; and ec) 
the choice of a foreign langauge at the secondary school and at 
the college level should be guided by the inclination and the in- 
terests shown by the individual student. It was felt that at that 
level it is important for us to work with counsellors and advisers, 
who sometimes cannot relate one field of interest to another in a 
satisfactory manner. 

There are too many individuals who have no clear idea as to 
whether Italian is ‘‘accepted’’ for admission to college. A careful 
study of this matter should be made. Students who take Italian 
in publie and private high schools should be encouraged to take 
the College Board Achievement Test in Italian. This should bring 
about, in some measure, more conscientious teaching, as well as 
more serious preparation on the part of the student. 

5) The discussions were conducted mainly with the focus on the 
purely ‘‘cultural’’ value of Italian. The main purpose, therefore, 
was to consider the study of Italian in itself, for its own sake, as 
a field especially rich in the best accomplishments of the minds of 
men, that is as a ‘‘humanistic’’ study, as a ‘‘liberal art.’’ The 
feeling was expressed, however, that our world of today cannot 
and should not iose sight of the practical and applied value of any 
branch of learning. Thus, while some members of the panel felt 
that it was almost a blessing that Italian was considered ‘‘useless’’ 
from a practical point of view and was left among the few valu- 
able things which can bring beauty to our leisure time, others 
recognized the necessity of pointing out seme of the opportunities, 
other than teaching, offered to the undergraduate and to the 
graduate student who specializes in Italian. 

Here, too, misunderstanding and lack of information create 
almost a vicious circle. Italian is not requested or required by 
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employers because it is taken for granted that few applicants offer 
it. It was indicated that opportunities exist in the following fields: 
social work, import-export companies, travel bureaus, airlines, for- 
eign departments of banks; and that there is a demand for trans- 
lators, interpreters for visiting missions, international telephone 
operators, ‘‘buyers,’’ dress designers, language consultants in pub- 
lishing houses. If the American public were to become more de- 
manding, it would be very important to require that radio and 
TV announcers be more conversant in Italian and other foreign 
languages. 

As a possible help in solving some of the problems mentioned 
above, the following suggestions were made: )1 Personal effort 
should be made to encourage the teacl ing of Italian with a greater 
uniformity throughout the nation. (In an attempt to establish an 
approximate percentage, it was agreed that a fair figure might be 
ten students of Italian to every ninety who take the ‘‘traditional’’ 
foreign languages.) 2) In order to attract good students, emphasis 
should be kept on the quality of teaching, the soundness of methods, 
the seriousness of purpose in the content of the courses. 3) The 
teacher of Italian should feel the responsibility of his position; 
should share it with his colleagues in other languages; should be 
present and vocal whenever problems and aims of teaching, espe- 
cially language teaching, are discussed; he should give dignity to 
his work, in order to receive the respect he needs. It must be 
stressed that often it is the good teacher who makes the good 
student. 

The teacher of Italian has behind him one of the greatest tra- 
ditions in the history of education, from which he can draw to 
gain knowledge, wisdom, self-confidence and self-respect. Apathy, 
absenteeism, discontent, lack of constructive cooperation are the 
greatest obstacles to the development of the teaching of Italian 

It was recommended, finally, that every effort be made to 
strengthen and expand the American Association of Teachers of 
Italian. Since this Association is the only national organization 
for teachers of Italian, it should attract and serve all those whose 
main interest is this language. Only by belonging to it, the teacher 
will make it an organization truly representative of his profession, 
able to fulfill the purpose for which it was founded. 


Prerina B. CAstTIGLIONE 
Georgetown University 
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ADDENDA 

Cerreta, Florindo V. “The Italian Origin of the sonnet régulier.” Biblio- 
théeque d’Humanisme et Renaissance, xx1, 2 (April 1959), 301-310. 
Contends that the thesis that the sonnet régulier is an original French 
creation is subject to revision. Prof. Cerreta has discovered three ex- 
amples of the French tercet-pattern CCD EED in Italian poetry before 
the Cinquecento and five in A, Piccolomini’s sonnets as well as one 
example of the CCD EDE pattern in Varchi and one in Minturno. He 
insists, however, that further research is needed to determine how the 
rime-scheme was transmitted to Marot and Sainct-Gelais. 

Lograsso, Angeline. “Byron traduttore del Pellico.” Lettere italiane, x1, 
2 (April-June 1959), 234-249, Adduces significant evidence to prove 
that Byron did translate Pellico’s Francesca da Rimini with the col- 
laboration of J. C. Hobhouse and that the excerpts from the play 
quoted in Milman’s article in the Quarterly Review (Dec. 1820) are 
from the Byron-Hobhouse version. Prof. Lograsso’s evidence includes 
two unedited letters of John Murray to Hobhouse (1821), two letters 
of Pellico (1816, 1820), and a note in Hobhouse’s diary (dated Oct. 
22, 1816). 

Moss, Leonard W. and Thomson, Walter H. “The South Italian Family: 
Literature and Observation.” Human Organization, xvi, 1 (Spring 
1959), 35-41. A study of the South Italian family based upon an 
analysis of the novels of Verga, Silone, and Levi and upon direct con- 
tacts with some communities. The authors note a strong concordance 
between the literature and the actual field observations but also point 
to a few specific differences. 

Small, Stuart G. P, “Virgil, Dante and Camilla.” Classical Journal, trv, 
7 (April 1959), 295-301. Studies in detail the character of Camilla to 
show that Dante was perfectly logical in associating her with Turnus, 
Euryalus, and Nisus in Inferno, I, 106-108. In short, it was indeed 
necessary “or her to die like the other three so that a new Italy 
could be possible. 

Witke, Edward Charles. “The River of Light in the Anticlaudianus and 
the Divina Commedia.” Comparative Literature, x1, 2 (Spring 1959), 
144-156. Distinguishes between two types of medieval symbols, the 
referential or analogical and the intuitive, and then attempts to show 
that the image of the river of light in Alain de Lille is of the first type 
whereas that in Paradiso, XXX is of the second type. 

Voices, no. 169 (May-Aug. 1959), pp. 42-48, contains “Four Poems” by 
Carlo Betocchi, translated by I. L. Salomon. The poems are: “Del- 
l’ombra”, “Le coglitrici d’ireos,” “Silenziosa ansia,” and “Il dormente.” 
Italian and English are on facing pages. 
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JosePH ANTHONY Mazzeo: Structure and Thought in the Paradiso. Cor- 
nell University Press. Ithaca, N. Y., 1958. Pp. 220+xi. 


The separate studies in this book are grouped around a central theme 
of aesthetic problems in the structure of the Paradiso. They deal with 
the philsopohical origin and development of some of the basic thoughts 
underlying the Poet’s conception. Chapter I deals with the tradition of 
poetic inspiration which originated with Plato’s Phaedrus. Chapter II 
deals with Dante’s conception of poetic expression, while chapter III 
treats his conception of love and beauty. In chapter IV the author passes 
on to the Pauline modes of vision; in chapter V he discusses Plato’s Eros 
and Dante’s Amore; and finally in the last chapter he deals with Dante’s 
sun symbolism and the vision of the blessed. The connecting link is the 
fact that all chapters deal with the basic principles underlying the struc- 
ture which guided the Poet in giving final form to the Paradiso, 

All of the studies were previously published in a form close to the 
present one in various journals between 1955 and 1957. It is evident that 
Mr. Mazzeo had this ultimate form in mind when he began his articles, 
and directed his various studies toward the objective of elucidating the 
principles of structure and thought governing the Paradiso. in organ- 
izing his studies into the present book he has gathered the various strands 
and woven them into a unit which has underlying principles, but lacks 
a unifying central theme. The studies can be read separately without the 
incentive to move logically from one to the next. 

In the chapter on Dante and the Phaedrus tradition of poetic inspira- 
tion Mr. Mazzeo shows how the Poet reconstituted the Phaedrus doctrine 
of “salvation,” love, and poetic inspiration. The Divine Comedy is an 
anatomy of love, an anatomy of beauty; for love and beauty as light con- 
stitute the very structure of the universe. In Dante as in the Phaedrus, 
the love of beauty leads to the same end as the love of wisdom. Beauty 
is, in fact, the aspect of things which reveals their inner essence. All 
substantiality and all beauty are reduced to luminosity. Hence beauty, 
love, and light are aspects of the unifying principle of the universe. The 
Divine Comedy is a love poem, the study of a love engendered by beauty, 
a beauty which is a reflected light of God. In Dante’s hands poetry has 
become the peer and rival of metaphysics. Thus Mr. Mazzeo has con- 
nected the principles underlying the Phaedrus with those underlying 
the inspiration of the Divine Comedy in general and of the Paradiso 
in particular. 

In the chapter on Dante’s conception of poetic expression Mr. Mazzeo 
goes into detail on the distinction between allegory as used by the poets 
and allegory as distinguished by the theologians, The distinction seenis 
to bear only a tenuous relation to the conception of poetic expression, 
and the study is less convincing than the previous one. Perhaps we are 
prejudiced by Mr. Mazzeo’s own statement that the difference between 
the two types of allegory has been explored only by two commentators, 
both in the middle of the twentieth century. The question of the signi- 
ficance of allegory in the works of Dante has been examined by countless 
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commentators throughout the centuries; among them Bassermann, Ber- 
thier, G. Casella, Fraticelli, Pasqualigo, Perez, Selmi, Della Valle. Tr +t 
such an important distinction should have waited so long for its cis- 
covery makes us skeptical as to the validity of the premise, but perhaps 
others will find the study more convincing. 

In the chapter on Dante’s conception of love and beauty Mr. Mazzeo 
explains in a masterful way the function of love in the universe and 
the function of beauty within the larger concept of love. He traces these 
concepts historically from Plato through Plotinus and St. Augustine, 
showing how beauty is a function of that principle which constitutes 
things in their being and intelligibility. Beauty in creation is a reflex 
of the divine beauty. The function of beauty and the joy which arises 
from its perception is to lead us to the true joy and beauty of God. Thus 
the beauty which gave rise to Dante’s love of Beatrice is placed in its 
proper perspective as the underlying principle of the love that moves the 
whole universe. The soul, which is the noblest of aii manifestations of 
divine perfection, is identifiable as a function of love at all stages, from 
human beings to the Creator. This chapter is perhaps the best con- 
structed of the studies in the book. It exemplifies the underlying Platonic 
atmosphere of Dante’s universe which influenced the Poet’s ideas through 
the general philosophy of that period, even though it may be difficult to 
trace direct lineage to Plato’s works in Dante’s writings. 

The chapter on Dante and the Pauline modes of vision, on the other 
hand, strikes us as a conscious effort to find distinctions which are not 
evident in the Poet’s works. Mr. Mazzeo outlines carefully the type of 
vision which St. Paul had of God. He shows with exhaustive scholarship 
the distinctions in the forms of vision as traced through St. Gregory 
of Nyssa, St. Augustine, St. Thomas, St. Bernard, Richard of St. Victor, 
and Dyonisius the Areopagite. Yet the final conclusion is that Dante 
identifies himself with St. Paul, and the latter received a unique vision 
shared by no other except Dante himself. The universe of the Paradiso 
is an imaginative rendering of the Pauline modes of vision. Mr. Mazzeo 
feels that studies of Dante in relation to the Pauline tradition may offer 
new insights into the principles of structure which govern the universe 
of the Divine Comedy. 

In the chapter on Plato’s Eros and Dante’s Amore the author cor- 
relates the Dorian love which made warriors brave and brought out 
their virtues with thc ennobling love which leads the soul back to God. 
Here again Mr. Mazzeo returns to the theme of the function of beauty 
in love, which unifies the universe. The sensible beauty of the body is 
a translation of the beauty of the soul. The soul is impelled, through 
the loves of which it is capable, to return to God, The study contains 
a careful analysis of the Platonic doctrine of love and salvation through 
beauty, with the Danteian doctrine of the steps leading from the love 
of beauty in an individual to the fulfilment of this initial desire in 
eternity. Love is in both cases a conscious striving for eternity. In his 
study the author brings out the development of Dante’s ideas from the 
Convivio to their final form in the Divine Comedy. 

In the final study, on Dante’s symbolism and the visions of the blessed, 
Mr. Mazzeo explains how the sun of the sensible world stands in the 
same relation to vision and visible things as the Good of the intelligible 
world does to intelligence and intelligible things. Sensible light is but 
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a lowly derivative of the intellectual light itself which is the highest 
principle of the visible world. The doctors of the Church are the medi- 
ators between truth and the intellect, and as such are represented as 
suns. The various persons of the Trinity likewise are represented as suns. 
The Virgin herself becomes a sun precisely at the point in which she is 
invoked as the mediator. In this imagery a sun is not the final light but 
the mediator before the ultimate light itself. Mr. Mazzeo explains in 
great detail the sequence of the symbols and the passage from the 
physical sun to the intelligible sun. The study is based on a tremendous 
background of learning, and yet one cannot avoid the feeling that the 
poetry of the Paradiso is loaded with a superstructure which overshadows 
the beauty of Dante’s verses. By a careful analysis such as that con- 
tained in this study one is able to read into Dante’s symbolism subjective 
meanings which may even be present, but which detract from the enjoy- 
ment of the poetry by bringing in too many subtle ramifications. 

Yet all in all these studies are among the most serious which have 
appeared on this side of the ocean in recent times. As the author con- 
tinues to delve into the maze of the philosophy underlying the works of 
Dante he will undoubtedly bring forth many more studies as substantial 
as those of the present volume. 

VINCENZO CIOFFARI 


Boston, Mass. 


ALDO VALLONE: La critica dantesca nell’Ottocento, Florence, Leo §. Olschki, 
1958. Pp. 237. 


From 1950 to 1955 Aldo Vallone published several articles and the 
following four books on Dante: Gli studi danteschi dal 1940 al 1949 (FPior- 
ence, 1950), a continuation of, and improvement upon, the bibliographies 
in the Giornale Dantesco by N. D. Evola (for 1920 to 1930) and Helene 


Wieruszowski (for 1931 to 1939); La cortesia dai Provenzali a Dante 
(Palermo, 1950), an attempt to solve the problem of the unity of Dante’s 
poetic world by the formula of cortesia; La critica dantesca contempo- 
ranea (Pisa, 1953); and Studi sulla Divina Commedia (Florence, 1955), 
the most important of which are “Cortesia e stile in tre canti della 
Commedia” and “Dante e la Commedia come tema letterario dell’Otto- 
cento.” Such a feverish activity has resulted in a certain hastiness, dif- 
fuseness, and unevenness, criticisms sometimes levelled at Vallone’s work; 
nonetheless, his contributions cannot be ignored by scholars, for therein 
the author reveals an intimate, uncommon acquaintance with the vast 
Dante literature as well as a good knowledge of the poet’s work. The 
present volume was conceived as a companion to La critica dantesca 
contemporanea, which it serves to integrate. Yet, whereas the latter 
study, notwithstanding several defects, has the distinct merit of having 
broken new ground and thus has become a necessary point of departure 
for any further survey of present Dante criticism, La critica dantesca 
nell Ottocento has the disadvantage of attempting to synthesize the re- 
sults of various partial but definitely superior studies. 

The volume is divided into four sections. An introduction, “Linee e 
motivi della critica dantesca,” details the multiform aspects of Dante 
criticism during the nineteenth century and discusses the role played 
by the cultural periodicals in thai criticism. The second part, “L’eta 
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neoclassica,” analyzes in particular the comments on Dante made by 
Monti, Cesari, and Perticari. The third part, “L’et&a romantica,” which 
covers about half of the volume, distinguishes the two major trends of 
criticism that span the whole Risorgimento period: the secular, Neo- 
Ghibelline position, represented by Foscolo, Mazzini, Rossetti, Emiliani- 
Giudici, Settembrini; and the clerical, Neo-Guelph evaluation made by 
Gioberti, Ozanam, Balbo, Tommaseo. The section aptly concludes with 
an analysis of De Sanctis’ studies, the high water mark of Dante criti- 
cism in the Ottocento. The fourth and last part, “Le correnti dell’ultimo 
trentennio,” gives an account of the positivistic reaction to the Romantic 
evaluation of Dante, stressing in varying degrees the contributions of 
D’Ancona, Del Lungo, Carducci, D’Ovidio, and Pascoli. As is evident from 
this sketchy summary, Vallone’s survey is concerned almost exclusively 
with Italian criticism. Except for Ozanam, Ginguené, Sismondi, Fauriel, 
the Schlegels, and Scartazzini, to whom a few brief paragraphs are de- 
voted, foreign scholars are mentioned only in Part IV and then very 
cursorily. 

Vallone’s study is diligent, but unfortunately it was preceded by two 
other surveys, which, although not so detailed for the Ottocento inas- 
much as they cover ix centuries of Dante criticism, are nevertheless 
brilliant syntheses aud more lucid than Vallone’s, We refer to Fran- 
cesco Maggini’s “La critica dantesca dal ’300 ai nostri giorni,” in 
Questioni e correnti di storia letteraria, vol. III, ed. by A. Momigliano 


(Milan, 1949); and to Daniele Mattalia’s “Dante Alighieri,” in J Classici 
italiani nella storia della critica, vol. I, ed. by W. Binni (Florence, 1954). 
Both Maggini and Mattalia differentiate, for example, the two parallel 


trends of Neo-Ghibelline and Neo-Guelph criticism; and Mattalia, more- 
over, pays relatively more attention to foreign critics of Dante than 
Vallone does. As for much of the material in Part IV of his volume, it 
is covered by Michele Barbi in his usual masterly fashion in the chapter 
on Dante in Un Cinquantennio di studi sulla leteratura italiana (1886- 
1986), vol. I (Florence, 1937). 

Vallone’s book has been also preceded by many special studies on the 
Dante criticism by major figures of the Ottocento, some of them the work 
of distinguished scholars. We need only mention here, for example: C. 
Calcaterra, “Gli studi danteschi di Vincenzo Gioberti,” in Dante e il 
Piemonte (Turin, 1921); Maria Sticco, Gli studi danteschi di Gabriele 
Rossetti (Milan, 1940); L. Russo, “La nuova critica dantesca del Foscolo 
e del Mazzini,” in Belfagor, IV (1949); G. Getto, “Pascoli dantista,” in 
Lettere italiane, I (1949). As for the Dante criticism of De Sanctis, it 
has been very competently studied, nedless to say, by Croce, Russo, Vossler, 
Vetterli, and others. It must be said to Vallone’s credit that he is 
acquainted with most of these studies and many more. 

It is obvious from the foregoing that Dante criticism in the nine- 
teenth cenfury has been a well worked topic, What, then, is Vallone’s 
contribution? It is in the main of a bibliographical nature. He eluci- 
dates the role of the periodicals during the century, sheds light upon the 
attitudes of many minor figures, and has good observations to make on 
the commentaries of the Commedia that were popular in the period. He 
adds, however, little that is new or significant to our comprehension 
of the Dante criticism of the major figures in the century. His best 
analysis, to our mind, is that of Cesari’s Bellezze della “Divina Com- 
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media,” Dialoghi. Despite this relative lack of originality, however, Val- 
one’s book is in the main well constructed and should prove useftl to 
students of Dante’s fortuna, and particularly so when the studies men- 
tioned above are not available. 

VINCENT LUCIANI 
The City College, New York 


GIovANNI Getto: Vita di forme e forme di vita nel Decameron, Torino: 
G. B. Petrini, 1958. Pp. viii + 313. 


This latest book in an ever-lengthening series of works by Giovanni 
Getto contains eight essays written at various periods, but together form- 
ing, as he rightly claims, “un organismo unitario.” As often in these 
circumstances, they sometimes suffer from repetition and perhaps over- 
emphasis on some main points, though not excessively. 

The first chapter, on La cornice e le componenti espressive del De- 
cameron, may well be considered the best. If in the Proemia Boccaccio 
seeks to justify his work by addressing it to ladies in love, says the 
author, we can nevertheless discern “certe movenze di fantasia” (p. 2): 
memory and the communication of memory—a point, it may be noted, 
which recalls Castiglione and the Cortegiano. The stories spring ini- 
tially from Boccaccio’s pleasant recollection of his own experiences: thus 
the Decameron is not the product of a flight of the imagination outside 
space and time and so is set on a proper historical and geographical 
footing. The impulse to share this memory endows Boccaccio’s narra- 
tion with a social character, a “conversazione corale” (p. 6) with ladies 
in love, a milieu which modifies the original tone. Boccaccio has in 
mind an “ideale di una mondana societa, ilare di donne innamorate e di 
sereni diporti, gia consacrato e operante nella tradizione letteraria e nel 
‘ccostume” (p. 7); the cornice is the expression of this refined society and 
is a projection of Boccaccio’s own intimate sensibility. It is a society of 
delicate refinement and static, so that peaceful contemplation is the 
keynote of the framework as opposed to the action of the stories, 
whether it be contemplation of an idyllic countryside as against the land 
as a place of work and action, or ladies bathing in the Vulle delle donne. 
Love subsists in “un’atmosfera sospirosa di ideale vagheggiamento” (p. 
27), free of sensuality, despite the opportunities for it, whereas in the 
novelle it is merely a motive for human action. In the cornice the com- 
pany observe the sabbath, but in the stories religion intrudes only so 
far as it affects men’s relations with each other. 

The Introduction also exemplifies and foreshadows that saper vivere, 
that art of living, which Getto regards as the basic lyric theme of the 
Decameron: human efforts to dominate the fluid material of social ex- 
istence, to overcome the obstacles to earthly pleasures. Even the Proemio 
invites women consciously to escape from the unfavorable position wherein 
fortuna has set them, while, by withdrawing from Florence and the 
plague to an idyllic refuge in the country, the youthful party avoid the 
breakdown of society in the city and construct an ordered society of 
their own. 

It is when Getto attempts to relate the refinement of the cornice and 
its narrators to the actual material of the novelle that he is less con- 
vincing. A practical reason for introducing the plague, he says, is to 
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offer an excuse for the freedom “del piacevole e salace novellare” (p. 9). 
But what of the ideal audience of ladies that Boccaccio is addressing? 
They exist not in the abnormal and exculpatory circumstances of the 
plague but in the normal world and it is there that his “conversation” 
must take place. What excuses the narrators does not excuse them. 
Again, according to Getto, the company of story-tellers can laugh at 
plebeian material but not be contaminated by it: by their laughter they 
reject it. But does this explanation really account for the juxtaposition 
of such material with a delicate refinement? The fundamental issue is 
the reason for Boccaccio’s original selection of this material and conse- 
quently the nature of his own mind. 

The second essay deals with Struttura e linguaggio nella novella di 
ser Ciappelletto. Here is shown the lowest aspect of saper vivere in a 
setting of the world turned upside down—“la legge del capovolgimento”, 
as the author aptly calls it. The latter point is lucidly analysed: ser 
Ciappelletto’s confession as a detailed reversal of the initial protracted 
portrait of him, itself an exception to Boccaccio’s usual practice, and his 
transformation from passivity to instigation of events and control of 
others’ actions. Getto reveals Boccaccio’s meticulous planning of the 
story: three general divisions, three parts in the confession, and care- 
fully governed proportions in the sequel—indeed, the supreme crafts- 
manship of Boccaccio emerges yet more clearly from his book. The con- 
fession, with its two speakers, can be termed the first Italian comedy. 
The story indicates the power of the spoken word to envelop people in 
iliusion, though, as always, Boccaccio buttresses the seemingly impossible 
by realistic touches. In discussing the character of the confessor, Getto 
overlooks an important point: the brothers sought “alcun santo e savio 
uomo” but received only an aged friar “di santa e di buona vita e gran 
maestro in iscrittura”. Lastly, Getto points out that the company laughed 
only at some of the story, perhaps the ambiguous reaction of Boccaccio 
himself. 

In La composizione della novella di Andreuccio, Getto underlines Vit- 
tore Branca’s observation of the rising and falling of its action, adding 
that the story develops “come attraverso un itinerario intricato” (p. 84), 
with constant unexpected twists, within essential temporal and spatial 
limits, Naples and its confined alleyways unite with the restricted period 
of a single night to form the setting in which Andreuccio extricates him- 
self from the grip of bewilderingly adverse circumstances and learns 
saper vivere. Noteworthy is Getto’s analysis of the street scene when, 
in the presence of the neighbours, Andreuccio, now isolated by the sup- 
pression of the true situation, attempts to re-enter madonna Fiordaliso’s 
house. This essay contains much that is positive but occasionally, as 
elsewhere in the book, one feels that the search for significance is going 
too far and pointing to things inherent in the subject matter or to be ex- 
pected of any competent story-teller. Thus in a remark like “quella 
struttura unitaria, entro cui, pur nella ricchissima articolazione di eventi 
e figure, la novella appare rigorosamente, anche se spontaneamente, 
organizzata” (p. 90), the coupling of the two adverbs needs further 
explanation. 

The author next comes to La novella di Ghismonda e la struttura 
della quarta giornata. Here, paradoxically, saper vivere means saper 
morire, knowing when and how to die. Love governs the actions of the 
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characters, both its followers and opponents. The first story portrays a 
dramatic clash between two ways of living and looking at life, “o meglio 
fra un vagheggiato saper vivere e un polemicamente sferzato non saper 
vivere” (p. 109), that is, Ghismonda and Tancredi; thus it consists of 
two parts, narrative-action and dialogue-theatre. Of the remaining stories 
of the day, the second relieves the tragedy of the first, the tenth that 
of the ninth, while the six others conform to a principle of order, though 
the third and fourth do so but faintly; the effect of love on human 
conduct is shown successively in different levels of society, down to the 
humble Pasquino and Simona, whose saper vivere lies exclusively in 
their ability to receive love. For Getto, this theme of love leading to 
death invests the subject of love with a legendary air, a dignity and 
solemnity that suggest a world in which are mirrored the ideals and 
taste of the company and of Boccaccio himself. This association of deep 
passion, which in the Decameron limits intellectual action to one possible 
direction, with the free and uninhibited use of the brain implied in saper 
vivere is not wholly convincing. 

In Culto della forma e civiltd fiorentina nella sesta giornata, the 
stress falls upon fair form, elegant and measured words uttered at the 
right moment, the ability to tell stories con garbo in polite society 
(novella of madonna Oretta)—in short, the ideal the narrators are 


actually living. The motto is the symbol of a whole way and vision of 
life, such as existed at Florence. Accordingly, almost all the stories are 
located in or near that city, though Boccaccio is looking back to an older 
Florence where he finds celebrated his basic ideals of chivalrous living 


and elegant form in social life. The qualities he desires are united in 
Guido Cavalcanti, a kind of hero of “fiorentinita”. 

The seventh day presents Giovanni Getto with an opportunity to ex- 
amine the exchange between illusion and reality contained therein, espe- 
cially in the stories of Tofano and Ghita and of Arriguccio and Sismonda, 
and to analyse its effect on the characters. 

The longest and most uneven essay follows, on the theme L’esperienza 
della realtad nel Decameron. After some preliminary pages showing that 
the geography and topography of the Decameron are always genuine, 
sometimes with individualized touches though never with lengthy de- 
scriptions, the author makes the point on which the remainder of the 
essay is based: “Nel moltiplicarsi della vita e degli aspetti del mondo, 
nella varieta delle cose e dei profili e conseguentemente nella mancanza 
di una selezione e di una esclusione—consiste uno dei fattori pit tipici 
del realismo boccacciano” pp. 193-194). In fact, the possibility of avoiding 
such a selection may well be questioned in any writer. Getto himself 
weakens his assertion by suggesting that the “bello” is neglected in the 
Decameron and that “in sostanza il realismo del Boccaccio si eserciti 
soprattutto nell’attenzione rivolta al brutto, o comunque ad una realta 
diversa, pill acre e corposa” (p. 196), where the reference to different 
realities, 9s against the single reality of the essay’s title, may introduce 
some confusion. Furthermore, his own exhaustive list shows that some 
things occur more frequently in the Decameron, and so assume greater 
importance than others, simply because more consonant with Boccaccio’s 
artistic outlook. 

It would be impossible to comment fully here on the valuable and 
often revealing investigation of a whole host of features such as houses, 
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inns, old people, children, friendship, social classes, dress, animals, food, 
sleep, journeys, war, violence, murder, pregnancy, illness and medicine, 
games and magic. In general, Getto finds, they are filled in only so far 
as the action demands. Commerce, however, is observed more closely, 
with evidence of contemporary methods and customs. Boccaccio pays 
scant attention to historical atmosphere (and the stories remotest in 
time are least successful), and feels a distinction only between the 
present and a chivalrous, idealized past. As for his characters, they are 
caught in action, so that their feelings are manifested not by descriptions 
but in their actions or in reasoned discourses. 

Getto concludes that Boccaccio’s is a “realismo di particolari” inti- 
mately linked to the action. Boccaccio’s centre of interest is the art of 
living, but for this a keen sense of the concrete and real is required. In 
him, this sense of the real is joined to an ideal vision, hence “la lezione 
di alta umanita del Decameron, quando sia letto, come va letta la poesia, 
con purezza di gusto e apertura d’anima” (p. 282). 

The final chapter of the book is devoted to Immagini del Decameron 
nella Gerusalemme Liberata, notably the story of Gian da Procida and 
the Olindo-Sofronia episode, and Agnolella’s flight in V, 3 and the flight 
of Erminia. 

This is an important book, based at all times on a careful attention 
to the text and with a commendable, even excessive, desire for complete- 
ness. Some of its conclusions on realism indicate a need for a rather 
deeper investigation of this subject and the suggested relationship be- 
tween cornice and material requires clarification in some respects. How- 
ever, the reader will put down Giovanni Getto’s work knowing rather 
more about Boccaccio’s art and stimulated to ponder on what he has read. 

S. B. CHANDLER 


University of Toronto 


G. A. Borcese: Da Dante a Thomas Mann. A cura di Giulio Vallese. 
Milano: Arnoldo Mondadori, 1958. 345 p. 


In this elegant little volume, one of the series “I Quaderni dello 
‘Specchio’”, Professor Giulio Vallese of the University of Naples, well 
known to the members and readers of /talica, has gathered, collated, and 
translated a considerable number, twenty-one in all, of the most signi- 
ficant essays of the late Professor Giuseppe Antouio Borgese, who as 
critic, journalist, novelist, and even as poet, has assured for himself a 
distinguished place in the Italian literature of the first three decades 
of the “novecento”. 

The title Da Dante a Thomas Mann may at first perhaps seem some- 
what too pretentious or presumptuous, a bit misleading, but a rapid 
glance at the index will undoubtedly reassure the reader of its appro- 
priateness, for, in addition to the three brilliant essays on Dante, and the 
three, just as sparkling, on Manzoni’s J] Promessi Sposi, and one each on 
Macchiavelli and Ariosto, which, incidentally, constitute the first part of 
the book, he will find in the second part inspiring studies on Tolstoy, 
Kafka, D’Annunzio and Mann, plus a theme, or rather, themes (“De 
republica universali,” “Due dollari di speranza,” “Canzoni del Disco,” 
“L’uomo del cinquantadue,” “Ricostruire’) very dear to the warm and 
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patriotic heart of Borgese, the voluntary exile, who in more than one 
respect was spiritually akin to the haughty but patrictic Farinata degli 
Uberti, the lone adversary of the exirpation of his native city, for 
Borgese, too, could not, and did not, (as a few Italian exiles in this coun- 
try did) let his love for his “Alma parens frugum, Saturnia tellus”, be 
obscured or drowned by his personal political beliefs, 

This reviewer, who attended the author’s last series of lectures on 
Dante at the University of Chicago only a few years before his lamented 
death, still remembers the interesting, scholarly and humourous parallel 
he drew of Dante’s and Milton’s poetical conceptions of God. From that 
moment there was no longer any doubt in this writer’s mind as to where 
the other half of Borgese’s heart lay. 

Borgese’s complex and fascinating personality, which was the result 
not only of his natural traits and characteristics, but also of the dramatic 
events and circumstances he lived through, stands out very clearly in 
these posthumously published essays, more so perhaps than in some of 
his other publications. Whether he is narrating fiction, or writing ly ics, 
or investigating the art criteria of Dante, Ariosto and Manzoni, or attack- 
ing the Macchiavellian “heresy,” or philosophizing on world government, 
Borgese’s main preoccupation is of a socio-moral order: he is concerned 
with the search for truth, he longs for world government, good govern- 
ment which, in his opinion, should be backed by concordant social, po- 
litical, and moral laws. A very noble dream, indeed. 

His interesting personality reveals itself also in his style, which is 
generally and justly admired for its lucidity, accuracy, warmth, good 
taste, and wealth of expressions and imagery. Professor Vallese does not 
hesitate in declaring him “maestro incomparabile della parola,” and in 
putting him in the same category with Monti, Foscolo, Tommaseo, Car- 
ducci, and D’Annunzio. 

Professor Vallese is highly commendable for collating and editing this 
excellent little volume, and for translating into his usually impeccable 
Italian the four essays which Borgese left in his original English, but 
he is to be complimented above all for his splendid 13 page introduction, 
which is in itself a veritable critical essay on the philosophy of Borgese. 

JOsEPH CINQUINO 


Steinmetz High School, Chicago, Illinois 


WARMAN WELLIvVER: L’Impero fiorentino. Storici Antichi e Moderni 
(Nuova serie), 10. Firenze: La Nuova Italia, 1957. Pp. xi+280; 


20 plates. 


Warman Welliver’s book centers upon political and cultural develop- 
ments at Florence under Lorezno de’ Medici from about 1470 to 1492. 
The author believes that the early Medici aimed at control over the papal 
state as a step toward hegemony in Italy. This idea disagrees, of course, 
with the accepted notion that they worked to establish a balance of power 
in Italy. The siress upon Medici imperialism gives point to the title, 
“The Florentine Empire,” although this title also has a more meta- 
phorical meaning. Welliver thinks. that the imperialistic aims of the 
Medici were rooted in Florentine cultural ideals of which Lorenzo was 
almost the personification. “Le sue mete, come quelle della citta, erano 
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l’imperio, la sapienza e la bellezza.” (214) The book suggests that these 
ideals of supremacy in many fields represented the real “empire” of 
which Florentines dreamed. Medici imperialism was merely a sort of 
practical expression and concrete symbol of the more general urge to 
impose the rule of the spirit upon life as a whole. The author’s aim is, 
then, broader than might be supposed. It is to describe and to trace 
the development of the Florentine or Laurentian spirit which aimed at 
“empire” in many areas. Welliver emphasizes the importance of recon- 
structing the experience of the past. “Questo libro @ essenzialmente un 
tentativo d’interpretare l’esperienza . .. di Lorenzo de’ Medici e di alcuni 
dei suoi amici e di Firenze tutta negli anni dal 1470 al 1492.” (269) 

The author has translated his book from English into Italian with 
the help of Temi Franceschi and published the Italian version before 
the English. He has divided his book into three parts corresponding with 
three stages in the development of the Florentine spirit: innocence, suf- 
fering, and maturity. Through the whole runs a double emphasis upon 
political and cultural actiivties. The book contains twenty plates il- 
lustrating many of the art monuments discussed. 

The first part takes up in succession the elements which entered into 
F" srentine idealism. Leadership in art and literature suggested notions 
ot political supremacy. The study of Plato inspired ideas of government 
based on justice and altruism, as well as the hope that empire might 
be achieved by diplomacy and persuasion rather than by force. Ficino 
and Pico della Mirandola contributed the notion of a new type of church, 
a chiesa laurenziana, universalist in outlook and tolerant of various 
creeds and concepts of God, And these ideals went along with a deep and 
almost religious love of the city itself. Welliver thinks that the unknown 
amata of Lorenzo’s poems was Florence herself. “E che era Firenze 
stessa, che cosa era stata sin dall’inizio, se non uno spirito posto dalla 
Provvidenza al centro delle cose, per prender possesso delle cose tutte?” 
(236) In the decade 1470-1480, these ideals expressed a naive and in- 
nocent ebullience of spirit which looked for rapid success in politics and 
an easy victory of form over matter in the arts. In Verrocchio’s David, 
Welliver sees a confident prophecy of Florentine victory over the papacy, 
and in Botticelli’s Birth of Venus, a sense of the new supremacy of Flor- 
ence in the arts. Part II consists of a single chapter, Nemesi. It tells 
how soaring Florentine hopes were overtaken by Nemesis in the form of 
a papal imperialism which opposed itself to Medici imperialism. “Questi 
due statichiesa si fronteggiavano, entrambi incapaci di assoggettare il 
rivale,” (47) The clash culminated in the attempted assassination of 
Lorenzo and in the war of Florence with the papacy and Naples, 1478-1480. 
Part IIT is three-fifths of the book. It deals with the third period, 1480- 
1492. Tempered by a more mature sense of the difficulty of remodeling 
the outer world, Florentine imperial ideals enjoyed a momentary tri- 
umph before they declined with the death of Lorenzo. In the culture area, 
the author finds a consciousness of the dawning of a new age in Signo- 
relli’s Pan, and he traces reflections of both the flowering and the decline 
of the Laurentian spirit in other literary and art works. He discovers 
in Pico’s thought a new ideal for the church which he presents as the 
correlate of Lorenzo’s conception of the state. He reconstructs the argu- 
ment which he believes might have taken place at Rome in 1487 between 
Pico and the ecclesiastics sitting in judgment of Pico’s 900 Conclusiones. 
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The author imputes to the church a claim to infallibility in all areas of 
thought, and he tries to make Pico a champion of intellectuai freedom 
in matters outside the substance of faith. But in truth, Pico was chiefly 
interested in the contrast between spiritual and temporal realities, not 
in that between freedom and authority, and with reference to the latter, 
the true position of the church was certainly that which Welliver at- 
tributes to Pico. The author also goes too far in stating that by 1487 
“la Chiesa ha deciso di far sua la dottrina di Tommaso.” (137) 

Main emphasis falls upon the story of diplomatic relations between 
Florence, Rome and Naples, and upon Lorenzo’s ultimate triumph in 
acquiring a cardinal’s hat for his son. Welliver stresses evidence that 
Lorenzo promoted friction between Rome and Naples, inferring from 
this that he was not the conciliator he has been supposed to be. The 
author erroneously attributes papal claims over Naples to the “Donation 
of Constantine” rather than to Norman recognition of papal suzerainty 
in the eleventh century. He quotes extensively from sources, presenting 
as a sort of drama sixteen closely printed pages of Lanfredini’s reports to 
Lorenzo from Rome; and he turns up some interesting items. For ex- 
ample, in 1487 King Ferdinand’s agent told a tribunal of the Camera 
Apostolica that the Neapolitan king had never intended to honor certain 
provisions of the treaty made with the pope in the preceding year. “Ha 
agito in tal modo spinto da timore e necessita, confortato anche dal- 
l’opinione di dotti teologi e giuristi che simili patti non sono vincolanti 
se vengono stipulati senza intenzione di osservarli. Al re non mancano 
dunque buone ragioni per esser prosciolto da questa clausola del trat- 
tato di pace, benché forse un certo peccato veniale si possa ammettere 
dal punto di vista di un uomo perfetto.” (165) Lorenzo’s interest in the 
balance of power principle is implied in his statements that he would 
prefer several popes or emperors to one. “Se potessi essere sanza scan- 
dolo, sarebbono meglo tre o quattro papa che uno.” (78) “A me non 
dispiace se noi havessimo due Re dei Romani, et crederei fussi bene 
havessimo anchora due Papi.” (114) The author closes his book by 
sketching the decline of “lo spirito laurenziano” under the influence of 
Savonarola, Machiavelli, and new political conditions. 

Has the author succeeded in depicting the Florentine outlook in the 
late Quattrocento? It seems to me that he has oversimplified the char- 
acter of various aspects of Florentine life and the connections between 
them. He uses without definition conceptions like “lo spirito della citta,” 
“lo spirito laurenziano,” and “la natura dei fiorentini” as though he 
were dealing with a single personality rather than with a complex so- 
ciety. The fact that Florentines aimed at an “empire” of spirit over 
matter in many areas does not mean that their varied interests consti- 
tuted a psychological unity. It is not at all clear that the ideas expressed 
in art and literature were in harmony with political imperialism. At 
the same time, the author seems to allow his general conception of the 
Florentine spirit to color his interpretations of particular historical de- 
velopments and particular art and literary works. From an objective 
historical point of view, he does not seem to offer adequate evidence that 
the Medici actually aimed to conquer the papal state. Similarly, in Bot- 
ticelli’s Primavera, it is difficult to see as Welliver does a contrast 
between love and duty, or to perceive in Signorelli’s Pan a sense of the 
dawning a new age. The author seems, therefore, to underestimate the 
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complexity of political and cultural developments, and to be content to 
follow in the footsieps of nineteenth-century writers like William Roscoe, 
reinterpreting their ideas, but remaining within their general intel- 
lectual horizons. 

From a literary point of view, Weliliver’s book has many merits, He 
writes with enthusiasm, courage, and imagination. Indeed, his use of 
metaphors, his efforts to dramatize the presentation of material, and his 
ready reliance upon general insights all suggest that the author may have 
confused the historical goal of tracing actual connections between various 
cultural developments with the literary aim of recreating the “feel” of 
past experience. In any case, his willingness to formulate general con- 
ceptions has made possible a literary synthesis of many different kinds 
of material. His book has the merit of focusing attention dramatically 
upon the problem of interrelations and at the same time of offering sug- 
gestive glimpses of the manifold aspects and innumevable cross-currents 
of fifteenth-century Florentine life. 

DAYTON PHILLIPS 
Vanderbilt University 


Pace, ANTONIO: Benjamin Franklin and Italy. The American Philosoph- 
ical Society. Philadelphia, Pa., 1958, xi, 450 pp. Illustrated. $5.00. 
Published as volume 47 of the Memoirs. 


For a period of about two decades Professor Pace has devoted himself 
to a diligent, patient, and scholarly study of Benjamin Franklin in his 
relations with Italy and the Italians. He has been able to carry this 
study to a successful completion thanks to grants-in-aid and other forms 
of financial assistance he has received from the American Philosophical 
Society, the John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Foundation, and Syra- 
cuse University. 

Professor Pace has produced a very interesting and readable account 
of Franklin’s impact upon many Italian contemporaries—scientists, phi- 
losophers, diplomats, printers, and men of letters. For although Franklin 
never set foot on Italian soil, since he was always preoccupied with other 
more pressing state duties, there is full evidence in this study ‘hat 
Franklin knew and admired the Italian language and had a scholarly 
appreciation of the value and significance of Italian culture. It is no 
surprise, therefore, to read in these pages the respect and regard that 
Franklin continued to enjoy among Italians as a statesman and a moral- 
ist during the period of Risorgimento. Indeed, the memory of Franklin, 
as shown by the bibliography, continues in Italy to the present, 

In a sense, therefore, Professor Pace’s study is not only an important 
chapter on early Italo-American cultural and diplomatic relations, but 
more significantly, on the historic reality of America’s contribution to 
world civilization. 

After a brief but adequate introduction concerning Franklin’s interest 
in Italy, Professor Pace devotes three chapters to the Scientist in which 
he narrates with great skill and acumen the enthusiastic reception of 
Franklin’s electrical principles, his friendship with Giambattista Bec- 
caria, his general acquaintance with Italian scientists, Franklin’s minor 
inventions and discoveries and their fortune in Italy. 
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Professor Pace devotes four chapters (V-VIII) to Franklin as the 
Statesman in which he tells the story of the years Franklin spent in 
Europe as the American representative during the American Revolution. 
Of particular interest are Franklin’s relations with the several Italian 
ambassadors in Paris, with the Abbé Niccoli, Mazzei, Castiglioni, Carli, 
Galiani, Caracciolo, Cirillo, Astore, and Filangieri. Of interest, too, is 
Franklin‘s influence on eighteenth century and nineteenth century Italian 
historians of America. One chapter (IX) is devoted to Franklin the 
Printer and his impact on Italian printers of the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries. Chapter X deals with Franklin the Philoscpher and the 
Italian reaction to Franklin’s moral writings and the Italian appreciation 
of “Il Povero Riccardo.” Three chapters (XI-XIII) discuss Franklin’s 
relations with Italian men of letters, the use of Franklin as a poetic 
theme, his knowledge and opinion of Italian music, and his popularity 
as a subject for Italian.iconographers. The concluding chapter (XV) 
demonstrates Franklin’s #eak popularity at the time of the Risorgimento, 
and the rapid decline of\his fortune thereafter. The notes placed at the 
end of the volume are adequate, although the reader is annoyed by his 
having to turn pages constantly in order to consult them. The appendix 
of documents is interesting, and valuable is the bibliography of Italian 
Frankliniana which is divided into periods. It is regrettable, however, 
that Professor Pace has grouped together important scholarly studies 
with references that have doubtful value to the scholar, since they are 
no better than journalistic attempts to popularize Franklin in Italy, and, 
therefore, make no contribution to an understanding, or an appreciation 
of Franklin in Italy. The index of personal names and the nine il- 
lustrations enrich the volume. 

On page 40 of his study Professor Pace discusses the letter that 
Franklin wrote from Philadelphia on October 14, 1787 to Mr. Landriani 
on the utility of electric conductors. Professor Pace gives as his reference 
the “Gazzetta enciclopedica di Milano”; parte letteraria 12:118, 1791. With 
due mvudesty and humility this reviewer wishes to call attention to the 
fact that some years ago, while working in this general area, he found 
the original English text of Franklin’s letter published in The American 
Museum, Philadelphia, May 1790, VII, 264-265. 

Professor Pace’s study should be read by all those who are interested 
in early American history, in Italo-American cultural relations, and in 
American culture As such it should be in all public and university 


libraries. 
Howarp R. MARRARO 


Columbia University 


ALBA pe C&éspepes: The Secret. Translated by Isabel! Quigly. New York, 
Simon and Schuster, 1958. 


Alba de Céspedes is not unknown to American readers. Two of her 
former novels, There’s No Turning Back and The Best of Husbands have 
been published in the United States with notable success. In her latest 
novel, The Secret, originally published in Italian under the title Qua- 
derno Proibito in 1952 by Mondadori, Alba de Céspedes probes again into 
the intimate life of a woman, Mrs. Valeria Cossati, the mother of a 
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middle class family, who writes her story in the form of a diary. 
Through her eyes we meet the components of the family: her twenty- 
year-old brazen and cynical daughter, Mirella, her gentle and sweet- 
natured son, Riccardo, who is never sure of himself, and her husband, 
Michele, who at fifty is a failure, and spends his free time listening to 
Wagner’s heroic music. The writing of the diary causes Mrs. Cossati 
to take notice of everything and to remember what happens. She is con- 
stantly probing into the actions of those around her and is relentless in 
her self-analysis. She is a sweet. overly conscientiovs, sincere person 
ever ready to give of herself to all about her, and yet never has anyone 
to talk to and moves about in complete loneliness until she discovers 
that her boss at the office with whom she has worked unnoticed for 
seven years is in love with her and she with him. She is caught between 
two generations, that of her parents and of her children. Actually, the 
struggles and problems of each member of the family, their conflicting 
ideals and standards, form the background of this sociological and psy- 
chological study of three generations. The first generation is repre- 
sented by Mrs. Cossati’s parents who cling to absolute, stable, definite 
traditions and exemplify them in their silent wisdom. The second gen- 
eration by Mrs. Cassati herself who feels everything confusedly and can’t 
talk about it to her mother or to Mirella, her daughter, because neither 
of them would understand. “They belong to two different worlds, one 
of which died when the other was born from it. In me the two worlds 
clash,” she says, “and I suffer. Mabye because of this I often feel I’m 
absolutely inconsistent. Perhaps I’m nothing but this transition, this 
clash.” 

The new generation represented by the children, and especially by 
Mirella and her lover, Cantoni, feel it necessary to reason and to try 
everything before they can believe. They will form the “new conscience.” 
They look upon enjoyment as a right and their personal affairs as “their 
business.” In their utter selfishness they take everything and give noth- 
ing to the family. The family which for Mrs. Cossati “expresses a force, 
an inevitable, tremendous force, that to the young, perhaps seems 
oppressive.” 

With exquisii* sensibility, shrewd analysis and compassionate under- 
standing Alba de Céspedes probes into the hearts and minds of her char- 
acters. Her simple, quasi conversational prose is real, sincere, and direct 
as the character of her heroine. Although the author writes in the first 
person, and the diary is full of confessions and secrets as all diaries are, 
this does not prevent her from creating distinct characters who live in 
their own world of ideas and actions. In this detailed story of everyday 
events, sometimes dull and sometimes full of color and excitement, she 
reveals to us not only a segment of contemporary Italian life, but of life 
everywhere in the world where the same changes in modes of thinking 
and in standards have taken and are taking place. It possesses a uni- 
versality of which we are gradually made to feel we are a part. 

The translation into English is good, Isabel Quigly has very ade- 
quately caught the simple freshness of the original Italian. 

It is interesting to note that another distinguished Italian writer, 
Elsa Morante, has also made the woman of integrity her heroine in her 
latest novel, The Island of Arthur. The vogue now seems no longer to 
be the-woman-of-Rome type, but the self-effacing, self-sacrificing woman 
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who is almost saintly in the renunciation of the self for her ideals and 
for those around her. Alba de Céspedes has written a moving story which 
everyone will enjoy. 

AIDA MASTRANGELO 
The Johns Hopkins University 
School of Advanced International Studies 


CHARLES SPERONI and Carto L. Gorttno: Basic Italian, Henry Holt and Co., 
Ine., 1958. 


Teachers and students of Italian in the United States have been suf- 
fering from a dearth of usable texts—and above all, at the first-year 
college level. A number of the older texts are now superannuated or 
pedagogically inadequate for one reason or another. While others are still 
satisfactory and have their faithful users, they are few in number and 
offer a limited choice of methods and materials. In Basic Italian, Charles 
Speroni and Carlo L. Golino have given us a sound contemporary text 
that will be a welcome addition to the few now available. 

The publishers were evidently aware of the fact that an attractive 
format, with large readable type, logical spacing and arrangement of the 
blocks of print, and the judicious use of various type fonts have a definite 
practical value to the user of any language text. Basic Italian is definitely 
easier to understand and to use because of its excellent typographical and 
external organization. 

Its internal organization may be characterized generally as combining 
the older tried and true methods, such as that made Russo’s Present Day 
Italian a favorite, with the more modern tendencies in language teaching. 

A more radical break with the past could perhaps have been attempted, 
with a more inductive, conversational method. The model passages in 
Italian are not always ideally suited to close and detailed oral work. 
Some of them could be shorter and more concisely organized for thorough 
learning of speech patterns; the questions in Italian placed at the end 
of each lesson could be more numerous, so as to offer more exhaustive 
drill on the material of the text. However, as it is, the text is generally 
effective and can always be made to provide the basis for a thoroughly 
oral approach by the instructor, with the exercise of a little ingenuity 
on his part. 

Another criticism, expressed by a few students, concerns the environ- 
mental situation of the first lessons. The classroom setting (“Gli stu- 
denti hanno penna e inchiostro.”) does not make for a lively first 
impression. 

The introductory lesson on pronunciation is as good—and perhaps 
better—-than those found in most grammars. However, instead of speak- 
ing of Italian vowels as “short, clear-cut” and “never drawn out or 
slurred as they often are in English,” it would perhaps be much more 
helpful to indicate the essential phonological differences between the 
pronunciation of syllables in Italian and in English. Vowels are short, 
clear-cut and unslurred in Italian because the vowel opening is assumed 
before articulating the consonant preceding the vowel of the syllable; 
the vowel position is held steadily and absolutely unchanged while the 
vowel is pronounced; and the opening is not clesed down after the vowel 
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has been uttered—except when the vowel is followed by a liquid (1, r) 
or nasal (m, n), or the first of double consonants. The students would 
thus be made explicitly aware of what they must do to avoid “slurring” 
and their tendency to close syllables incorrectly with a consonant robbed 
from the succeeding syllable, or, if there is none, to make the closure 
arbitrarily by adding a consonantal y or w sound to e and 0, respectively. 
The principles of syllabification will therefore be shown to be func- 
tionally related to the pronunciation of the vowels, and not simply a 
mechanical matter of word division in spelling. The principle of syllable 
closure would also serve as a better explanation of what happens in the 
case of double consonants, which can hardly be explained by saying “the 
explosion is stronger.” It would be better to say that in faccio, for ex- 
ample, the first syllable is closed at the t stop. Such practical phono- 
logical explanations should not be beyond the understanding of the 
average student. 

The oversights and omissions contained in the text are not numerous 
for a first edition, but a few of them will bear mention. 

On p. 33, the student is asked to translate “The professor of ar’. will 
take all the students to visit the museum of Fiesole.” The text, on p. 32, 
provides only the model “,. . ci potera a Fiesole”, so most users of the 
text will not know at this point that the preposition a will be needed 
before the infinitive visitare in their translation. The use of preposition 
a to introduce an infinitive complement after andare and venire is not 
explained until p. 84, and even then the student may not understand 
its use after transitive verbs such as mandare and portare. 

On p. 81, the sentence “They do not understand what I say.” would 
require the form dico, although the student has not yet studied the 
verb dire and has seen only the form dice. Since “ho detto” is given in 
the Italian passage immediately preceding, it may be assumed that the 
English should be “. . . what I have said.” 

On p. 87, the sentence to be translated: “No, we can buy them at 
the CIT .. .” would require knowing where to place the conjunctive pro- 
noun used with a modal auxiliary and infinitive, but this has not yet 
been taught, nor is there a model to imitate in any of the previous 
Italian passages. 

On p. 93, the two sentences “3. He wanted to go to the movies, 4. I 
told him I could not go because I had to write a letter.” obviously require 
the forms voleva, potevo, dovevo, describing a past state (of intention, 
capability and obligation). Better preparation for the use of the Im- 
perfect in this sense, either in the grammar of the lesson or, inductively, 
in the preceding Italian passage, is needed here. While the Italian pas- 
sage does contain two examples of the use of volevo to describe past in- 
tention, this is not enough to enable the student to translate the two 
sentences on p. 93 with assurance; all the more so in that the grammatical 
explanation on p. 90 is limited to examples in which the past state 
described is one of simple being expressed by essere: “Era una bella 
giornata.”; or which illustrate only the progressive or habitual aspect 


+ However, the seconi printing shows portare(a) in the vocabulary of 
the lesson. This should help the alert student who has read the in- 
structions on p, xviii. 
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of the Imperfect. The model “Non voleva scrivere.” is translated “He 
(usually) did not want to write.” At this point, another translation 
could be provided in order to indicate the other possible descriptive 
meaning: e.g., “He did not want (intend) to write.” Perhaps a word or 
two in parentheses could be uided to each version in English, in order 
to explain what is being described by the Imperfect of the Italian verb, 
e.g., “(Habit)”, “State of mind)”. Instead, the use of the Imperfect of 
volere to describe a past state is not indicated until p. 171, and is not 
related to the similar aspects of dovere, potere and sapere, although it 
would be advantageous to bring them in, once the problem is broached. 

On p. 95, in the sentence “I ordered him to (di) return.”, the use of 
the indirect object probably will not occur to the student. Examples of 
such use with verbs of bidding, etc., are not given until p. 222. Given 
the frequency, in Italian, of the construction with infinitive complement 
and indirect object (e.g., “Gli ho detto, domandato, ordinato, pregato, 
telefonato, proibito di ritornare.”), there is a need for drill on it earlier 
in the book. It would then be included among the exceptions to the use 
of the subjunctive, when these are taken up on p. 188. 

Although the euphonic variants of bello are not given until p. 157, 
the student is asked to translate, on p. 106, “What a beautiful bouquet! 
What beautiful colors!” Nor have models for “bel mazzo” and “bei 
colori” been given anywhere in the Italian passages. The forms of quello 
are given on p. 58; this would seem to be the place to show the similar 
variants of bello, with exercises offering drill on both words (e.g., “quel 
bel fiore”, “quei bei fiori”, “quei begli oggetti”, etc.). 

No explanation for the use of the definite article instead of the pos 
sessive adjective (“Hanno perduto il padre.”), or its use without the 
reflexive, where a part of the body is mentioned (“Alzé la mano.”) is 
given on p. 181; the examples are simply indicated. However, a simple 
explanation, readily available in both cases, would enable the student 
to make a transfer (e.g., “Ho perduto i! portafoglio.”, “Chiude l occhio.”). 

If the student uses ci for there (as he should) in translating the 
sentence “He had me go there.”, on p. 198, he may wonder where he 
should place the ci, and whether mi or me should be used. 

On p. 224, where the Imperfect Subjunctive of fare, dare and dire is 
given, one wonders why stessi, etc., is not placed alongside the analogous 
dessi, etc. 

On the whole, the English equivalents for the Italian are correct. But 
we have “to go around” on p. 124 for “andare in giro”, where “to go 
about” would avoid ambiguity (cf. “He went around the corner.”). In 
the sentence “Then, she was excited for some other reason; perhaps for 
that dance.” (p. 141), the second for obviously should be because of. The 
fill-in in “Bisogné (that I went) a Napoli a visitare mia zia.” on p. 220 
should be “(for me to go”. This would serve to emphasize that the 
Italian does not permit the use of an accusative subject with the inifini- 
tive complement of verbs expressing volition and necessity, as shown 
in the examples on p. 187. 

While this list is not exhaustive, such oversights and omissions are 
not so numerous, nor so serious as to invalidate the basic soundness of 
the book. They can be dealt with easily by an instructor who is duly 
attentive to the text. (According to Professor Golino, a number of errors 
have already been corrected for the first reprinting.) 
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On p. 86, in the Italian passage, there is an exchange between two 
of the young ladies who reappear in various situations throughout the book: 


Jacqueline: . . . la vita é cosi bella in Italia e 
gl’Italiani sono cosi gentili. 

Maria: Gl‘Italiani o ... un italiano? 

Jacqueline: Gl’Italiani . . . almeno per ora. 


The praise of Italy and things Italian, even in the mouth of a French 
girl, may appear to be a bit of self-promotion. The allusion to a possible 
sentimental attachment is obviously an attempt to enliven the text. 
But the sorority sophisticates in this reviewer’s class did not seem to 
appreciate it. 

On the whole the Italian passages are pleasant enough. If here and 
there the action slows down and the material is not alwar: »rilliant, it 
must be remembered that the pedagogical requirements make a sparkling 
literary creation extremely difficult, if not impossible. The continuity 
of the action and the identification of the characters in these Italian 
passages, in the degree possible, adds to the interest of the material. 
The overall performance appears to be the best to date in a text of 
this type. 

The vocabulary is more than sufficient, without being overwhelming; 
the grammar is detailed where necessary, but held within practical limits. 
The progressive ordering of the material of the text is pedagogically 
efficient, and probably the best feature of the book, We are indebted to 
Messrs. Speroni and Golino for having succeeded in giving us a text that 
is attractive and usable in the college classrooms of today. 


Louis R. Rossi 
Northwestern University 





EDITORIAL COMMENT 
SAMPLE ENROLLMENT FIGURES IN ITALIAN: FALL 1959 


A sampling of enrollment in Italian in our schools during this Fall 
presents a pattern similar to previous years. In general there have been 
few decreases in the colleges and in many cases a rather healthy increase. 
As reported to the editor enrollments are as follows: Albertus Magnus 65, 
Boston College 62, Boston Univ. 217, Brooklyn College 278, Brown 38, 
Univ. of Buffalo 62, Columbia 322, De Paul 32, Univ. of California at 
Berkeley 758, Univ. of California at Los Angeles 680, City College 222, 
Univ. of Colorado 100, Fordham 107, Harpur College 36, Harvard 90, Hof- 
stra 75, Hunter 474, Univ. of Illinois 88, lona College 56, Univ. of Iowa 40, 
John Carroll Univ. 148, Lake Erie College 33, Ohio State 120, Le Moyne 
College 40, Univ. of Miami at Coral Gables 53, Univ. of Michigan 109, 
Univ. of Minnesota 63, Mount Holyoke 62, New York Univ. 283, Univ. of 
Pennsylvania 67, Pennsylvania State Univ. 30, Univ. of Pittsburg 65, 
Rosary College (River Forest, Ill.) 36, Rutgers Univ, 219, Seton Hall 95, 
Smith 117, Stanford 45, Syracuse 104, Univ. of Toronto 465, Tulane 42, 
Vassar 34, Wayne State Univ. 115, Wellesley 40, Wisconsin 155, Yale 86. 
The Middlebury Scuola Italiana had the maximum enrollment which 
housing facilities allowed, 65. The figure for the New York schools has 
dropped from 12,241 to 9,305 due to a new plan of language study in the 
junior high school division. 

1960 CONFERENCE ON TEACHING OF 
FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


A timely topic: Culture in Language Learning, will be the theme of 
the conference to be held in the Ambassador Hotel at Atlantic City, N. J. 
on April 8-9, 1960. The three main panels dealing with the teaching of 
culture (in its anthropological sense) will be Teaching of Western Euro- 
pean Cultures, Teaching of Classical Cultures, Teaching of Slavic Cul- 
tures. Italian culture will form a part of the material treated. For in- 
formation and enrollment apply to Prof. Remigio U. Pane, Ch,m., Rutgers 
University, New Brunswick, N. J. 

NATIONAL DEFENSE LANGUAGE INSTITUTES FOR 1960 


There are 30-35 Institutes planned for the summer of 1960 with work 
offered in one or more Institutes in Spanish, French and German for 
both elementary and secondary school teachers and in Italian and Rus- 
sian for secondary school teachers. Application must be made directly by 
Mareh 1 to the Institute Unit, Language Development Section, Financial 
Aid Branch, Division of Higher Education, Office of Education, Dept. of 
Health, Education and Welfare, Washington 25, D. C2 


HOWARD R. MARARRO: 
HONORARY DOCTOR OF LETTERS 


The Faculty of Letters of the Univ. of Bologna with the approval of 
the Italian Ministry of Public Instruction has on Dec. 12 conferred upon 
our esteemed colleague the Honorary Degree of Doctor of Letters in 
recognition of his services to Italian culture in the U. S. and his efforts 
to strengthen cultural bonds between this country and Italy. With leave 
granted by Columbia Univ., Prof. Marraro went to Bologna to accept the 
honor in person. We extend our warmest congratulations to him for 
this high distinction. 


*The school for the Italian Institute has now been designated—Cen- 


tral Connecticut State College, New Britain, Conn. 
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italian Dialogue, with English Subtitles Q 

16mm. for School and Club > 

Are You Using Italian Movies? Many Institutions Find The Showing 4 
of Full-Length Films Excellent to age a Lively Class or Club ae 

ect. To Help You Start, We Make TI 

\) 


Show FATHER’S DILEMMA—8$4 minutes—Rental, Only $22.50. 
@ With Permission to Charge Admission if You Wish. Offer 


Valid for Showing in 1960 


OOOO OO 


’ e P — 
-~Father’s Dilemma “foie 
Starring that renowned character actor — ALDO FABRIZI 


First Prize Venice Festival ¢ Suitable for Sr. High School, College 
A wonderful comedy about an ambitious father’s confusion as prep- 
arations are made for his daughter's First Communion. A delightful 
glimpse of a gay phase of big city life in Italy today 

Directed by Alessandro Blasetti © Scenario by Cesare Zavattini 
“One of the brightest, jolliest Italian comedies ever produced.”’—Sat. Review 


For Reservation and Free List of Italian Films, Write: 


BRANDON FILMS, INC, °xo" New You 18, N.Y. ” 
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LIST OF TEXT BOOKS 


PRACTICAL ITALIAN 
by J. Palmieri and C. Bottke 
A blend of the conversational (oral-aural) and the traditional 
(grammar-reading) approach to Italian. 
A text for first Year College. 
MINIMUM OF ITALIAN GRAMMAR 
by Valentine Giamatti 
Concise and compact. Obsolete forms excluded. 
A review grammar for Colleges. 
RAPID ITALIAN FOR TOURISTS AND STUDENTS 
by M. Cagno and B. D’Arlon 
Grammar, conversation, useful expressions. 
A tert book for Adult Education Courses. 
PATTERNS OF ITALIAN CONVERSATION 
by E. Williamson 
Not the written literary Italian but the language used daily 
by a cultivated Italian. For conversation courses at any level. 
ELEMENTARY ITALIAN 
by M. Cagno For Junior High School 
ITALIAN REVIEW AND CULTURE 
by Michael Cagno 
For first, second and third year High School. 
LEGGENDE E RACCONTI ITALIANI 
by Luigi and Mary Borelli 
An easy reader for beginners, with notes and exercises. 
For High Schools and Colleges (for Colleges can be 
used after a few lessons of Italian Grammar). 
BIONDINO 
by Angelo Patri and Maria Piccirilli 
An elementary reader for beginners, with notes, vocabulary 
and exercises. First year College, Third year High School. 


RIDETE E IMPARATE 
by Peter M. Riccio and L. Trotta 
Simple graded humorous readings in Italian life, history, art, 
music, science. With class exercises. 
First and second year College. Third year High School. 


ITALIAN WRITERS OF TODAY 

by Howard R. Marraro 
An anthology of short stories, with introductions in English, 
notes and exercises. Second and third year College. 
READINGS IN MODERN ITALIAN LITERATURE FROM 
ALFIERI TO D’ANNUNZIO 

by Joseph F. De Simone 
Informative introductions and profuse notes in English. 

College courses in Italian literature. Also for students of 

foreign languages with little or no knowledge of Italian. 
ITALIAN VERBS — REGULAR AND IRREGULAR 

by Olga Ragusa 
Concise rules in English, self-pronunciation, tables of conju- 
gations, guide for the recognition of irregular verbs. 

For any student of Italian. 


$1.50 











Italian for Modern Living 
by Robert A. Hall Jr. 


Professor of Linguistics, Cornell University 


This textbook for elementary and intermediate Italian consists 
of twenty-five learning units, covering real-life situations in an ex- 
panding semantic framework, from initial everyday contacts to the 
intellectua! life of Italy (university life, history, art, music and lit- 
erature). Each unit consists of: (A) Basic Sentences; (B) Pronunci- 
ation and Spelling; (C) Grammatical Patterns; (D) Listening In 
[Review Dialogues]; (E) Free Conversation; (F) Vocabulary. An 
extensive series of Pattern Practices is provided for each unit, to serve 
tor oral or written drill. 


ITALIAN FOR MODERN LIVING is the only available text 

combining all these features: 
@ Consistently oral-aural approach, suitable for modern 
teaching techniques; 
Usability by traditional methods as well, or for indi- 
vidual learning; 
Thorough coverage of elementary and intermediate 
grammar; 
Extensive discussion of pronunciation and spelling; 
Completely current, mid - twentieth - century usage; 
Lively and interesting basic sentences and review 
dialogues; 
® A vocabulary of nearly three thousand words, all 
modern and useful. 

ITALIAN FOR MODERN LIVING is to be recommended for 
the first nine hours of college Italian, or for the first three years of 
high-school Italian. On completing ITALIAN FOR MODERN 
LIVING, the learner can pass to advanced intermediate reading on 
the level of Pirandello’s COSI E SE VI PARE. 


Cloth, pp. xiv, 436. $5.00 


LINGUISTICA, Box 619, Ithaca, N.Y. 














ITALIAN SPOKEN RECORDS 


33 1/3 rpm hi-fi Ips from Italy! famous actors and writers! 


DANTE, Canto V var qamnand parte ie ii, letture di Vittorio 
Gassman, CL 040 
BELLI, a, Bomeees petbiabiehe, letture di Paolo pee, 
41 


DE FILIPPO, Poesie, letture nae 

LEOPARDI, Poesie, letture di Arnoldo Foa, CL 0400 _... 

PETRARCA, Chiare, fresche e P seca acque, etc., letture di 
Giorgio Albertazzi, CL 041 

MISTICI DEL '200, Francseco paid Cantico delle ereature 
e Jacopone da Todi Pianto della Madonna, letture di 
Gassman, Zareschi, Feliciani, Bosetti, CL 0441 _..... 


VANGELO SECONDO SAN Matteo, Capo V, II Dincorno “della 
Montagna, letture di Giorgio Albertazzi, CL 0410 . ; 


FIABE ITALIANE 
a cura di Italo Calvino e le ture di Diana Torrieri. 
Il principe granchio, Rosemarina, e Sperso per il mondo, 


For a Christmas or birthday gift. Text ot. fezee stories 
charmingly illustrated in color. CLV ¢ salve aiitnniah $4.98 


For packaging, insurance, and postage, please add 35c for first 
record, 10c for each additional record. 


CHOOSE FROM DOZENS MORE! WRITE FOR CATALOG! 


ORFEO Importing Company 
30 AVENUE A ROCHESTER 21, N. Y. 








QUADERNI DELTA 
IBERO-AMERICANI RIVISTA DI CRITICA 
E DI CULTURA 


Attualita Culturale 


nella Diretta da 


AMERICA LATINA 


ab 
Collaborazione degli ispanisti, lusi- Direzione: 
—- ° Viale Michelangelo, 16-NAPOLI 


Articoli originali di critica, filologia, : . 
linguistica, arte, folklore, storia, scien- Un numero di pagine 80.1. 400 
za_e cultura; testi di pel — Abbonamento a seinumeriL. 2.000 

poranea; » 
3 notizi ° li t bibli- 
— spogiio riviste © Una voce nuova 

Organo dell’A.R.S.S.A.L. nella cultura italiana 

Direzione e Amm.ne: Torino (Ita- 
lia) Via Po, 19. Abbonamento a * 
un ciclo di 4 fascicoli L.1500 — 


$3.50. 
DEPOSITO U.S.A.: New York Editore CONTE 


ee i Napoli 
eriodicals, t., 
New York 3, » A apo ' 
































PRIMO CORSO D'ITALIANO 


JOSEPH LOUIS RUSSO 


For hig: school teachers—here is important and good 
news. Primo corso d’italiano, with its second-year sequel 
that is to follow, perfectly answers the need for a modern 
two-year high school program. Sensitive to the special 
demands of today’s language classes, Primo corso d'ita- 
liano is firmly oriented toward an oral approach. Students 
speak Italian from the first day of class. In twenty-two 
preliminary lessons boys and girls learn the words, 
phrases, and expressions that form simple conversations. 
Twenty-eight regular lessons plus six reviews constitute 
a varied and interesting course. Look for an emphasis on 
the essentials of grammar, much oral end written practice, 
and frequent repetition of words and idioms. A hand- 
some book with many photographs, Primo corso d’ita- 


liano brings alive much of the beauty and richness of Italy. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 





ITALIAN 
HERITAGE 


by Michele Cantarella 


A distinguished addition to Holi’s Heritage Series 


In four important respects this is one of the finest Italian 
reading texts available today. First, the selections from the 
writings of thirty-three great Italian poets, playwrights, states- 
men, explorers, inventors, musicians, painters and sculptors 
include hundreds of the most famous and significant passages 
in Italian literature. Secondly, Professor Cantarella’s illumi- 
nating English introductions to the writings place them in 
historical pe1spective, give biographical information about 
their authors, and provide a brief cultural and political his- 
tory of Italy. Thirdly, the magnificent accompanying illustra- 
tions are in themselves a course in the history of Italian 
painting, architecture, and sculpture. Then, the question- 
naires not only test the student’s comprehension of the read- 
ings, but also focus his attention on significant details of 
their style and content. 


The Italian Heritage is designed to be used in second-year 
college and advanced high school courses. As Professor Can- 
tarella writes in his preface: “This mature reading material 
should fire the student with a genuine interest in the study 
of Italian by making him realize that grammar is not dull, 
futile drudgery but a precious key which can quickly open 
the doors of the vast storehouse of Italy’s rich cultural life.” 


383 Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y. HOLT 
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